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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ARLIKE operations in 


the Far East, whether by land 


or sea, have been throughout the week effectively with- 
drawn from the ken of the Western world. In Manchuria the 
situation apparently remains unchanged, and there is no news 
of the extensive Japanese flanking movement believed to be 


in progress on the east of General Linevitch’s positions. 


The 


last authentic news of Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s whereabouts 
comes from Lloyd’s agent at Singapore, who reports that the 
steamer ‘Sui Sang’ passed the Russian fleet coaling in Kamranh 
Bay on the morning of April 15th. The experts are inclined 
to believe that Admiral Rozhdestvensky will be well advised 
to wait for the arrival of Nebogatoff’s division before proceed- 
ing further north. . This waiting game, however, may involve 


serious international complications. 


Already the Japanese 


Press has begun to express acute resentment with the French 


for allowing the Russian fleet 


to use their ports in Cochin 


China as a naval base, and Baron Suyemateu in an interview 
published in the Daily Chronicle on Thursday did not hesitate 
to say that France had done everything to help Russia short 
of declaring war against Japan. It is also stated that the 
Japanese Minister in Paris has made a formal diplomatic 


protest. M. Rouvier, however, 


declared in the Chamber on 


Wednesday that his Government was doing everything 
necessary to assure French neutrality. 


The only tidings from Russia are that the assassin of the 
Grand Duke Sergius has been tried in secret, and sentenced 
to death; that M. Witte has again offered his resignation ; 
and that elaborate preparations are being made in St. Peters- 
burg against a rising on Easter Day. A great many state- 
ments are in circulation, showing that the ruling group are 
determined not to summon any representative body in the 
Western sense, but only an Advisory Council, which will 
deliberate in secret, and therefore gain no strength from 
public opinion. The Zemstvos, or County Councils, have, 
however, been extended to Southern Russia; and the real 


decision appears to be, so far 


as the existing Government 


can decide anything, not to call any deliberative assembly if 
Rozhdestvensky wins a battle, but if he is defeated, to allow | 
the Zemstvos to send up delegates, probably at the rate of six | 
per Council, two being elected by the nobles, two by the 
smaller landlords and merchants, and two by the peasantry. 


The question of Morocco and the relations of France and 
Germany in regard to it still remains a matter of considerable 
public concern. It was hoped that the fact of M. Delcassé 
dining with the German Ambassador indicated that a solution 


had been found, and it was even stated that the affair was 





finished. The latest news, however, points to a less 
favourable conclusion. In the debate in the Chamber 
on Wednesday, neither M. Delcassé nor M. Rouvier, 
the Premier, endorsed the statement that an arrangement 
had been arrived at. They, however, both expressed their 
willingness to arrive at one, though M. Rouvier implied that 
he was not quite free to speak. Neverthess, he was always 
watehing to avoid for France “dangers or humiliations.” 
We hope the truth is that the difficulty is over, but that 
nobody must say so till the German Emperor returns from 
his tour in the Eastern Mediterranean. Meantime the 
German semi-official Press continues to adopt a tone which 
can only be called menacing and provocative. In these 
diatribes Britain is as fiercely attacked as France. Needless 
to say, such attacks will not be answered here; but we can 
assure the German fire-eaters that we shall not fail in doing 
all that we have agreed to do in maintaining the Anglo-French 
Agreement, and that France, if she were to be wantonly 
attacked by Germany, would not call on us in vain. 


The careful account given on Friday week by the Italian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the final arrangement with 
the Mullah is in one way most satisfactory, but in another 
suggests some melancholy thoughts. The Mullah has clearly 
surrendered, and will henceforward keep the peace; but he 
receives a heavy reward for doing so. The Italian Govern- 
ment, said Signor Tittoni, not without a note of sarcasm in 
his voice, was entirely unable to spend £4,000,000 in hunting 
the Mullah. They had agreed, therefore, with the consent of 
the British Government, to give him a small kingdom carved 
out of Italian Somaliland, and subject to an Italian protec- 
torate. The Mullah isto have a port, the revenues of which 
are to be collected on his behalf by an Italian official; he is 
to fix his residence where he pleases ; he is to be aided by an 
Italian Resident; and the limit of his dominion towards the 
Hinterland is apparently to be fixed by himself. All disputes 
between him and Italy are to be settled by special Italian 
Commissions, and he is for ever to keep the peace both with 
Italy and England. He becomes, in fact, a Monarch like one 
of the semi-independent Princes of India, and as Italy desires 
no wars, will do pretty much as he likes. That will prove, 
we dare say, a working arrangement, and is so far satis- 
factory; but then what did we spend so much money and 
so many lives for? We could have made a similar agree- 
ment before undertaking this, the least fructuous of our many 
little wars. 


The French Chamber having accepted the general principle 
of separation between Church and State, is now discussing the 
clauses of the Bill, of which the most important is the second, 
in which it is declared that “the Republic neither recognises, 
pays salaries to, nor subsidises any form of worship.” This 
was passed on Saturday last during a very full Session by a 
vote of 336 to 236,—an unexpectedly large majority. We have 
discussed the effect of the vote elsewhere, but may mention 
that the next important division will be one upon the property 
right in ecclesiastical buildings. Those will probably be 
vested as regards parochial structures in the communes, the 
| State taking over only the Cathedrals. The final struggle 

will be over the restrictive clauses which limit the freedom of 
the pulpit, and which may be challenged by the Radicals in 
the name of the general principles of liberty. The Bill 
| disestablishes the two Protestant Churches as well as the 
| Roman Catholic, and Lord Llandaff in the Times of Monday 
maintains that its effect will be very severe: The six hundred 
thousand Protestants in France are widely scattered, and 
many of their communities are, he says, too poor to maintain 
a minister. There is no doubt that the Bill will produce 
much misery, and probably impair the means of religious 
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instruction; but we do not know that the case of the 
Protestants is peculiarly hard. The community is quite 
rich enough, and united enough, to keep up a sustentation 
fund, and Protestants do not require so many priests in 
proportion to population as Roman Catholics do. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Gerald Balfour 
méved the second reading of the Bill continuing the 
Agricultural Rates and the Tithe Rent-Oharge Acts for 
another four years. In his speech, and in the debate that 
followed, the case for the Acts was, as usual, put very badly 
from the Government point of view. The essential thing to 
remember in regard to the problem of agricultural rating is, 
not that agricultural land is under the new Acts exempted 
from half the rural rates, but that under previous legisla- 
tion personal property was entirely exempted from rates, 
and real property alone was left to bear the burden of local 
taxation. Rates were originally a local Income-tax, te which 
men contributed “according to their ability,” and that ability 
was measured either by the amount of land and houses 
they occupied, or by the personal property—stock-in-trade— 
which they possessed and made use of. Personal property, 
however, gradually managed to escape a considerable part, 
or indeed almost the whole, of the burden, though up till 
sixty-five years ago it still in certain places contributed 
to the rates. In 1840 Lord Denman decided that this 
evasion of the burden on the part of personal property could 
no longer continue, and that in future personalty must in 
practice as well as in legal theory contribute to rates. Upon 
this Sir Robert Peel rushed an Act for one year through 
Parliament under which all personal property was for that 
year exempted from rates,—the intention being to review and 
remodel the whole system later. Such remodelling, however, 
has never taken place, and every year Sir Robert Peel’s Bill 
has been re-enacted exempting personal property for one 
more year, and leaving the burden to fall on realty. 


The only person, to judge from the reports, who attempted 
to bring out the true facts of the case during the debate was 
Mr. Loyd, who gave the history of the unfair exemption of 
personalty from rates much as we have given it. We note, 
however, with satisfaction that Sir Henry Oampbell-Banner- 
man and the Liberals showed no intention of doing 
away with the partial act of justice now done in the 
case of agricultural land and tithe. We trust that when 
they are in power the whole system of rural rating will be 
remodelled on an equitable basis. For ourselves, we should 
like to see rates levied solely on dwelling-houses, and 
businesses of all kinds, whether agricultural or industrial, 
exempted. This would make the rates a local Income-tax, 
for, speaking generally, there is no better measure of a man’s 
income than the house he lives in. Every one, again, has to 
live in a house, and therefore the impost falls practically on 
all parts of the community. No doubt if this plan were 
adopted, it would be necessary for the Central Government 
to bear a good many of the charges now borne locally, but 
the system would at any rate be fair. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour introduced on Tuesday the Govern- 
ment measure dealing with the unemployed. The new Bill 
proposes to establish local bodies in each of the Metro- 
politan boroughs, and a central body for the whole area; 
but instead of their being—as under Mr. Long’s scheme— 
voluntary bodies with a central fund depending entirely 
on voluntary subscriptions, they will be statutory and 
permanent bodies, and the central body will be empowered 
to demand aid from the rates, limited to a halfpenny 
in the pound, to be expanded to a penny with the special 
leave of the Local Government Board, and for certain 
clearly defined objects. Thus no money drawn from the rates 
may be spent in providing work otherwise than in a farm 
colony. The duty of the local bodies will be to inquire into 
cases of applicants, to distinguish between the bond-fide 
unemployed and subjects for ordinary Poor Law relief, and to 
endeavour to obtain work for the former class. The Bill was 
well received, but the provision rendering the organisation 
optional outside London was severely criticised. Nothing is 
more calculated to promote the influx of unemployed and 
unemployables into London than to confine the compulsory 


Parliament adjourned on Wednesday for the Haster Rooms 
and will not meet again till May 2nd. In the final debate 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman showed once again that he 
possesses a real fund of dry humour. He desired 
information in regard to the Government's attitude am 
Fiscal question. There was, he realised, great activity 

on behind the curtain, and “a great deal of trampling and 
shuffling and rumbling” was audible; but what he des 
to know was whether we were going to see the same old 
performance with the same old stage furniture, or a new play 
altogether. Mr. Balfour answered in a similar yein ot 
badinage, ending with a tw quoque in regard to the Trish 
policy of the leader of the Opposition. “When he asks me 
what is going on behind the curtain I would remind him ‘that 
there are two curtains, and that there is probably just as 
much going on behind one as behind the other,” 





Mr. Lloyd-George intervened in the combat of wit with 
yet another humorous speech, and one by no means y; 
worthy of its predecessors. He missed, however, an 
opportunity for a very telling quotation in the amngj 
passage in which he declared that the loyalty of the 
followers of the Prime Minister was only comparable to 
that of the loyalty of the creatures in the Ark. We allude 
to the lines in which Coleridge or Southey, whichever it 
was wrote “The Devil’s Drive,’ describes a majority 
going up into “a certain House” like Noah followed by his 
animal companions in adversity. It is interesting, but not 
perhaps very profitable, to speculate what answer Mr. Balfour 
will give to the Tariff Reform deputation after Easter, Upon 
that answer, however, must to a great extent depend the 
fortunes of the Government in the remaining portion of the 
Session. 


The Express of Thursday states that, in consequence 
of friction with his Indian superiors, Lord Kitchener hag 
offered to resign. This statement is, we believe, substantially 
correct. Lord Kitchener, who is not as popular in India ag 
at home, finds that he and his plans are often overridden by 
the Military Member of the Viceroy’s Council, Sir Edmond 
Elles, and he will not bear his interference. There is no 
doubt that the position of the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Military Member is a little anomalous, as that Member, 
though always a soldier of repute, may be the inferior of the 
head of the Army, and is, nevertheless, entitled on many 
subjects to control him without consulting the Viceroy. It 
might be well if his position were a litéle lowered by further 
definition; but if Lord Kitchener seeks, as many men in 
India believe, to claim an authority independent of the 
Viceroy in Council, then he asks too much. Even his 
services would not justify the Home Government in depart. 
ing from the great principle that the civil Government of the 
State must control the Army, its discipline and organisation, 
as well as its expenses. The Cabinet will, of course, give the 
final decision, and we trust, though without perfect confi- 
dence, that it will not be an evasive one. The next Com- 
mander-in-Chief may not have Lord Kitchener's record, or 
his abilities either, and every Commander-in-Chief in India is 
tempted to exaggerate his own claim to independence. It is 
a tradition that Lord William Bentinck had to threaten one 
of them with deportation, and the dispute between Lord 
Dalhousie and Sir Charles Napier lingers in many recol- 
lections. 


A situation “of extreme gravity ”"—to quote Sir William 
Anson’s words—has arisen in East Ham owing to the 
unanimous decision of the Borough Council to refuse to 
administer the Education Act. East Ham, which is one of the 
poorest districts in the country—large in area, teeming with 
a rapidly increasing working-class population, and of a very 
low rateable value—has an Education-rate of 38. in the pound, 
or nearly double what it was in 1902, and has recently been 
served with a notice to build further schools. The total rates 
already stand at 11s. in the pound, and the fresh requirement 
would involve another 9d. The decision of the Council, who 
on Wednesday served some seven hundred teachers and 
officials with notices terminating their engagements, involves 
no question of “passive resistance,” voluntary schools, or 
objection to the Education Act in itself. It is simply a 





system of relief to the Metropolitan area, 





strike of ratepayers; and the Council, on the ground of 
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Tf expenditure over income, and holding that the 
cation of the children is a national charge, have declined 
ip ind: the money any longer.. The Education Board, 
throagh Sir William Anson, have promised to give the 

their best attention, but the grave issues involved 

demand the attention of other Departments. If, as is 
nite possible, other Councils follow suit, a powerful impetus 
or be given to the movement in favour of the equalisation of 


the rates. kl a a 

By a vote of 86 to 21, the London County Council decided 
on Tuesday to expend £600,000 on acquiring a site for a new 
County Hall on the south side of the Thames, and to seek 
Parliamentary powers for compulsory purchase next year. 
The question of the kind of hall to be erected is to be decided 
later on. It may be noted that the amendment counselling 
delay, in view of the heavy financial commitments of the 
Council and the proposals for large additional expenditure 
now before them, met with some support from the Pro- 
gressives, and that Lord Welby voted with the minority on 
the main question. We are strongly in favour of seeing the 
County Council properly and worthily housed, and there can 
be no doubt that the present accommodation is scattered and 
inadequate, if not actually insanitary. But it cannot be 
denied, in view of the present plight of the ratepayer, that 
the proposal is inopportune, and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that there may be no unnecessary outlay on the building 
itself. The County Council needs, and should have, an 
eficient workshop ; it cannot afford a palace. 


Mr. Choate, the outgoing United States Ambassador, from 
whom the British nation parts with genuine regret, was 
entertained at a farewell banquet by the Bench and Bar in the 
hall of Lincoln’s Inn yesterday week, the Lord Chancellor 
presiding. Mr. Choate spoke with all his wonted geniality 
and wit, but with an added note of fervour and earnestness 
befitting so remarkable an occasion. His task as a diplomatist 
had, he declared, been rendered absolutely easy by the fact that 
he had been received and met half-way by Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Lansdowne; by the resolute determination of Queen 
Victoria and King Edward, of Presidents McKinley and 
Roosevelt, that the two countries should be friends; and by the 
temper of the great mass of the two peoples. He spoke with 
enthusiasm of his lifelong love of his profession and its great 
responsibilities and splendid opportunities; and illustrated the 
intimate and enduring relations between the Bench and Bar 
of England and the United States, and the substantial 
identity of English and American law. Finally, he declared 
that his experiences had entirely justified the prediction of 
his predecessor, Mr. Phelps, when he told him that the 
lawyers were the best company in England, and that he 
would certainly have his reward if he cultivated their friend- 
ship. It is interesting to know that Mr. Choate endorses the 
view of Sir Walter Scott, who thought the lawyers beat the 
Bishops and the Bishops the wits. 


During the week there have been several motor-car acci- 
dents. In one case—that of a Mr. J. Lisle at Wolver. 
hampton—the Magistrates inflicted a sentence which has 
given satisfaction to all users of motor-cars who désire 
that the roads should be safe, and that the pastime in 
which they are interested should be protected from the 
odium which is brought upon it by those who imperil the 
public safety and abuse the rights conferred upon them by 
law. In the case to which we are alluding the driver of the 
car was fined £50 and had his license to drive suspended for 
two years. Unless the facts were something very different 
from what is reported, that is a punishment too light rather 
than too heavy. The excuse of the driver that the clouds of 
dust raised by the cars in front of him did not allow him to see 
the cart with which he collided was no excuse at all. His duty 
was not to rush through the dust at top speed, but to wait 
till the clouds had been dispersed. Another case mentioned 
in Wednesday's papers gives even greater cause for indigna- 
tion. A little boy of four years old was run over and killed 
by acar at a village near Dunstable. It is stated that the 
car, which contained three persons, did not stop after the 
accident. It is conceivable, of course, that the accident was 
48 unavoidable as the running over of a child by a horse and 
cart is occasionally unavoidable; but nothing can possibly 








excuse the wickedness and brutality of those who, though 
concerned in an accident, do not stop to offer such help and 
reparation as they can. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on Churches (Scot- 
land) was issued on Wednesday. As we hope to deal with 
the matter in detail next week, we will only give to-day a 
bare outline of the conclusions arrived at by the Commission, 
After declaring that the case is one which fully justifies, nay, 
necessitates, the interference of Parliament, the Report 
recommends that a Commission be constituted by law and 
endowed with powers, executive and administrative, of the 
fullest kind, and that the whole of the funds and property 
of the Free Church “as at October 31st, 1900,” be vested 
in such Commission. It is next recommended that in 
any use, transfer, or administration of these funds by the 
Commission the first consideration shall be “adequate pro- 
vision for the due performance of the purposes for which 
the funds were raised and the trusts on which they are 
held.” The Report finds, also, that the present Free 
Church are unable adequately to execute “the trusts of 
all the endowments which they claim to hold under the 
judgment in their favour,” and that therefore the Commis- 
sion should be empowered in cases where such inability 
is proved to transfer the funds and property. Further, 
the Report declares that “the United Free Church, by 
virtue of its institutions and traditions, its material and 
moral resources, and its organisation as a national Presby- 
terian Church, is a body entitled to be preferred on the 
ground that it can adequately perform the trust purposes.” 
No such transference, however, should take place except on 
equitable conditions, and the due performance of the trusts 
having been secured, liberal provision must be made for the 
equipment of the Free Church for its mission as a Christian 
Church. <As regards the general property, the Commission 
should be empowered to deal at once with branches of work 
—such as the foreign missions—where the facts are clear, and 
where it is especially desirable to remove them from the region 
of uncertainty. 


Such is the general effect of the recommendations. The 
Free Church is to be given the possession of all the property 
which, under a liberal interpretation of its ability, it can 
properly administer. When, however, a failure of execution in 
the trust would obviously result froma transfer to it of any 
property, such property is to be handed over by the proposed 
Commission to those whom it may deem capable of executing 
the trusts adequately, and in the spirit of their creation. The 
Report strikes us as not only affording a reasonable and just 
settlement of a very bitter and painful controversy, but also 
as a document conceived throughout in a wise and liberal 
spirit. At first sight, and before it is carefully studied, the 
Report may seem as approaching very nearly to a reversal of 
the judgment of the highest Court in the land. If, however, 
it is closely perused and the line of argument employed is 
properly grasped, it will be seen not to be open in reality to 
such an objection. It is rather a recommendation for legisla- 
tion appropriate to the situation created by the decision of 
the House of Lords. 


Unquestionably the House of Lords “ denuded” the present 
“General Trustees” of the property possessed by the Free 
Church on October 30th, 1900. As unquestionably, however, 
it insisted that the property must be held and administered 
“subject always to the trusts upon which the said lands, 
property, and funds were respectively held by the defenders 
for behoof of the Free Church of Scotland as at October 30th, 
1900.” The effect of the judgment was, in fact, to issue 
commands in regard to the temporalities which, as things are 
at present, are incapable of being carried out. Therefore the 
decision of the House of Lords must either be rendered 
impotent in respect of an essential part thereof, or else be 
supplemented by legislative action. It is greatly to be hoped 
that the legislation necessary for the creation of the Com- 
mission will be passed this Session. The Free Church have a 
great opportunity to show magnanimity, statesmanship, and 
Christian feeling by refusing to impede the passage of the Act. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Thursday 90%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SANE IMPERIALISM—LORD CROMER’S 
REPORT. 


O one whose business it is to study the varying 
phases of public opinion can have failed to notice 
that at the present moment a certain pessimism prevails 
among thoughtful men in regard to the future of the 
Empire. People are inclined to talk as if there were no 
alternative to that egotistical Imperialism which strives for 
monopoly abroad and Protection at home save a Little 
Englandism which is fearful of all responsibility, which 
suspects the right of the Anglo-Saxon race to develop and 
to rule the “lesser breeds,” and which looks with anxiety 
and dread upon that vast heritage of Empire to which 
we have succeeded. To men of sane and liberal ideals both 
alternatives are odious. They do not want a grasping, 
arbitrary, material, “ tied-house” Empire on the one hand, 
and on the other they cannot endure the thought of 
abandoning our heritage of rule, and of shrinking from the 
responsibilities and duties which go with the “ white man’s 
burden.” “Is there no third way? Must the choice lie 
between these two alternatives ? ’—such are the questions 
which they ask. In our opinion, there is another alternative. 
The true solution of the Imperial problem is, we hold, to 
be found in that sane Imperialism of which Lord Cromer 
is the latest, and one of the greatest exponents. That 
sane, liberal, and dutiful Imperialism has made Egypt and 
the Soudan what they are, just as in the past it gave us 
the India of Dalhousie and the Lawrences—the India 
we possess to-day—and laid the foundations of those 
daughter-States on whose freedom and loyal inde- 
pendence the safety and welfare of the Empire depend. 
The shrill, irresponsible, and reckless Imperialism which 
asserts that it is force or self-interest, the sword or a 
Protective tariff, which alone can maintain the Empire 
is only a passing phase. The Empire owed nothing to 
it in the past, and can gain nothing from it in the future. 
It is by the application of a wise and free Imperialism 
that Empires such as ours are built up, and can alene 
be developed and maintained. Such sane Imperialism 
tolerates no cant in regard to the abstract right of 
persons who are obviously incapable of governing them- 
selves to attempt the task, and makes no pretence that 
the Hindoo is capable of rule because he can pass 
an examination in English literature. It knows also that 
freedom and complete self-government are the only 
conditions on which the white Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities oversea will remain within the Empire, and 
that in their case the race-feeling and sentiment which 
it is now the fashion to deride as worthless bonds are 
links of adamant to unite the Empire if only we keep 
them uncorreded from the rust of a sordid materialism and 
selfish interests. In truth, the antiseptics of Empire are 
two :—In the case of the subject and coloured populations, 
strength and justice and the determination to govern not 
in the interests of the governors but of the governed. 
In the case of those white communities which are in 
reality Britains oversea, absolute freedom and the resolve 
to rest the Empire on sentiment and loyalty, and not on 
mere material bonds. 

But it may be asked,—How are we to learn and to 
preserve the spirit of this sane Imperialism? The 
answer is,—By studying the work and carrying out the 
principles of the great exponents of such Imperialism. 
As a conerete example, we would point to Lord Cromer’s 
Annual Report on Egypt and the Soudan published 
this week. It is true that Lord Cromer has only 
been called upon to deal in practice with one portion 
of the Imperial problem,—that which concerns the 
subject races. None the less, those who have eyes to 
see cannot fail to note that he has the root of the 
whole matter in him, and that if he had been asked, either 
at the Colonial Office or in the Anglo-Saxon communities 
oversea, to help to build up the self-governing portions of 
the Empire, his influence would have been equally potent 
and equally sound. It is impossible to read what he 
writes on subjects connected with the Empire without 
realising that he understands the principles of freedom as 
well as those of justice on which the Empire rests. Mr. 


. MRR 
which have marked the last phase of his Imperial; 
proclaimed the monstrous doctiitie, “No Prefer 
Empire.” That is, of course, the very reverse of the 
truth; but it would be no exaggeration to declare « 

Cromers, no Empire.” It is to the men who, like lord 
Cromer, have determined, while shirking no responsibilit 
of government, to let their rule and work be inspired y 
liberal ideals that we owe the Imperial fabrie. by 

We wish we had space to draw attention in detail to 
the great number of wise and informing things said } 
Lord Cromer in his new Annual Report. What see 
that Report of special interest this year is the fact that i 
marks .an epoch. The Anglo-French Agreement has 
legalised our position in Egypt, and has given ug q 
free hand. We have now the right to build as we wil 
That we can now build for the prosperity of Egypt, and 
the honeur of Britain and the Empire, is due to the 
circumstance that Lord Cromer and the band of men who 
have worked so loyally under him have laid the founda. 
tions of government well and truly. But though we 
cannot follow Lord Cromer in detail through his account 
of his stewardship in Egypt, or in his various suggestions 
for new developments, we may notice one or two of the 
principles of government which are laid down in the 
Report. Lord Cromer, like the wise and practical states. 
man he is, does not attempt to formulate principles of 
government in the abstract. It is in the course of hig 
handling of concrete facts that these principles emerge, 
Perhaps the most striking example of what we mean is 
to be found in the following passage :— 

“In deciding what general policy is to be adopted in countries 

such as Egypt and the Soudan, low taxation should be the 
keystone of the political arch. It brings general tranquillity 
in its train. It is an essential preliminary to steady and con- 
tinuous moral and material improvement. It allows, either at 
once or eventually, of the adoption, without serious danger to the 
State, of a policy in other matters which is in general conformity 
with the liberal views and traditions of the British Government 
and of the British nation. Expenditure on objects, however 
desirable in themselves, should, I venture to think, be rejected, 
or at all events postponed, rather than that the principle of 
maintaining taxes at a low figure should be in any degres 
infringed. That is the policy which, for more than twenty years, 
has been adopted in Egypt and for some seven years in the 
Soudan.” 
This sounds simple and obvious enough, yet we believe it 
contains the grand secret of government in the case of 
Orientals. To make men good subjects they must be con- 
tented ; but no Oriental will be contented merely because of 
roads, railways, and other publie improvements, even though 
these in reality confer great benefits upon him. The one 
thing that he cares for, and in a sense is grateful for, is 
low taxation. Hence Lord Cromer has always insisted 
that as far as possible public expenditure should be kept 
low. He has never yielded to the fatal temptation of 
arguing that even if taxation is made high, the people 
cannot grumble when they receive all the benefits. If you 
give an Oriental population reforms and improvements, 
you may give them what is good for them, but you will 
not be giving them what they want. If you give them 
low taxation, you are certain to be giving them what 
they want, and what they understand. Another admir- 
able statement which may prove of use to administrators 
is to be found in the paragraphs that deal with the 
European Civil servants in Egypt, with the method of 
their selection, and with the salaries of such officials. In 
the first place, Lord Cromer has devised an excellent system 
for avoiding jobbery in appointments on the one hand, and 
the difficulties of pure competitive examination on the other. 
In regard to the question of salaries Lord Cromer follows 
in the steps of Lord Cornwallis. Lord Cornwallis, it may 
be remembered, once told the Directors of the East India 
Company that they could get plenty of men to take the 
post of Governor-General of India for nothing, but that 
it would be extremely improvident of them to adopt such 
a course. It is in the spirit of this luciferous saying that 
Loxd Cromer handles the question of high salaries. 

Before we leave the subject of Lord Cromer’s Report we 
must find space for the very satisfactory passage in which 
he awards praise and credit to the young British officers 
who have helped that able administrator, Sir Reginald 
Wingate, in the government of the Soudan :— 

“Tam not called upon to discuss, and still less to defend, the 
British military system considered as a whole. But I wigh to 
say something of the officers, apd more especially of the young 





Chamberlain, in one of those moments of recklessness 





officers, with whom I am brought in contact, and of whose work, 
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Ye 
connecti ith thecivil affairs of the Soudan, I have had some 
in sncoehee of judging. Nothing has struck me more 


pest thee versatility. The readiness with which they adapt 
than vel ideas and circumstances is remarkable. ..... 


themselves 6 found that the officer throws himself with whole- 
It is GPteal into the work which lies before him, whether it be 
s jlitary or civil. He identifies himself with the people over 
"1 hehastorule.....- As for capacity for civil administra- 
= all I can say is that some of the most valuable suggestions 


‘ i about such matters as land settlement, 
aah pay ones the Soudan, have emanated from officers 
who buta short time before were performing purely military duties. 

. I doubt if any country in the world can dispose of agents 
who are their equals. They certainly cannot find their superiors. 
All they require, to supplement any want of knowledge or 
experience on their part, is technical advice on professional 
abject, and a little friendly guidance on matters of principle 
pea some superior civilian authority. When once they are taken 

from the routine of the barrack-yard, given some interesting 
work to perform, made responsible for the proper performance of 
that work, and left a good deal to themselves, they speedily 
develop that power of government which, I trust I may be 
allowed to say without incurring a charge of undue national 
pride, is the prerogative of their Imperial race. 

That Lord Cromer’s experience is in no way exceptional 
we have not a doubt. The material from which the 
British officer is manufactured is the best material in the 
nation,—the material which produces in the Law, in the 
Church, and in commerce keen, able men. If the British 
officer~though, in our opinion, his defects are greatly 
exaggerated—sometimes fails to do himself justice, the 
fault is not his, but that of the system under which he works. 
Lord Cromer’s splendid tribute to the young British officer 
will, we trust, not only tend to encourage men who have 
to a very considerable extent been unfairly criticised, but 
also force the home authorities—on whom, after all, the 
main responsibility rests—to consider whether there is not 
something wrong in an organisation which is unable to get 
better results out of such good material. 

We can only end as we began, by strongly urging any 
who are inclined to despair of the Empire, and to imagine 
that it cannot be maintained except under the principle 
of monopoly, to turn to Lord Cromer’s Report. They 
must’ not, as we have said, expect to find strings of 
abstract disquisitions on the art of government; but if 
they will study it carefully, and note the spirit which 
inspires it, they cannot but rise from its perusal 
strengthened and vivified. They will realise that the 
carrying on of the work of Empire is consistent with the 
maintenance of liberal ideals—we use the word in the non- 

arty sense—and that instead of injuring those ideals at 
oom the possession and development of an Empire 
governed on the principles of sane Imperialism will 
lend them support. Imperial duties and responsibilities, 
properly understood and carried out, serve as antiseptics 
in the body politic, and prevent the growth of that 
narrow and selfish materialism which, as history shows, 
is apt to overcome the moral foree of small, populous, 
and wealthy States. 





THE VOTE FOR DISESTABLISHMENT 
IN FRANCE. 


ee heavy majority—one hundred—by which the 
French Chamber on Saturday last practically abolished 
the Concordat, and dissolved the connection between 
Church and State, has to us been no surprise. For years 
past we have maintained that the electors of France—that 
1s, the entire male population—have displayed a vague 
dislike of the Roman Catholic Church certain to lead in 
the end to Disestablishment and Disendowment. They 
have never shown sympathy with the Clericals, have never 
resisted any proposal because it was disliked by the Church, 
and have even tolerated mere insults, such as abolishing 
the exemption from the conscription formerly enjoyed by 
students for the priesthood. ‘The cause of this change— 
for there has been a great change since the peasantry 
welcomed Napoleon’s restoration of public religious 
services—is partly, no doubt, a gradual decay of faith, 
leading in certain quarters to what Lord Llandaff 
describes, in his clever letter of Monday to the Times, 
as a “malignant hostility to Christianity,” and partly 
owing to the unwise attitude of the Church herself. The 
Vatican has professed to be careless about forms of 
gemrenest, but has been steadily anti-Liberal, has allied 
itself with all reactionary movements and persons, and in 
the last thirty-five years, during which a new generation of 





voters has grown up, has looked with dislike and suspicion 
upon the Republic itself. The majority of the French people, 
therefore, though always disinclined to new expenses, and 
quite aware, if only through their wives’ remonstrances, 
that they will have in future to pay for offices’ which they 
do not intend to forego, welcome what they think a great 
blow to a hostile power, and gladly allow representatives 
whom next year they will be able to dismiss, and who 
therefore are voting in obedience to constituents, to accept 
the second clause of the Separation Bill, which runs as 
follows :— The Republic neither recognises, pays salaries 
to, nor subsidises any form of worship.” That clause, which 
was voted by 336 to 236, strips the priesthood of France 
of what has hitherto been their onby maintenance, for though 
minute and churlish pensions will be granted for one genera- 
tion, those who enjoy them will pass rapidly from the scene, 
and will find their allowances insufficient, if not supple- 
mented by gifts, even to keep houses over their heads. 
The priesthood of France are, in fact, thrown back for 
their maintenance upon a people of whom a large section 
are distinctly unbelieving, and a majority most reluctant 
to pay even for the offices which, as we have said, they are 
nevertheless not prepared to do without. 

The blow to the Church is most severe, and we are by 
no means satisfied that it will not be found to be also a 
blow to civilisation. We hold that, apart altogether from 
the transcendent question of what is ultimately true, 
Christianity is incomparably the best creed, because it 
alone restricts the exercise of power, insists upon the 
obligation of all to each as well as of each to all, and sets 
up in the teaching of Christ a definite ideal which no 
philosophy has yet succeeded in surpassing, or even 
equalling. <A civilised State in announcing that it is 
agnostic, or at all events indifferent, does not, as most 
Ultramontanes appear to think, condemn Christianity ; but 
it does announce that in its belief Christian faith and 
Christian conduct are not indispensable to a civilised 
society, does cease to announce that it is the best of 
creeds, and does refuse to imply that its teaching is the 
groundwork of the laws. ‘That change is probably 
injurious, even in countries like Great Britain and 
America, where the opinion about Christianity is strong 
enough to take the place of laws; and in a sceptical or 
half-sceptical country like France its total effect may be 
much worse. There are no voluntary bodies willing and 
able to take the place of the State Establishment. 
France will not be left without a priesthood; but large 
and poor districts may, their population thus growing 
up without Christian teaching, and therefore without 
restraints save those of visible utility and the Code, 
neither of which can do the restraining work completely. 
France had experience of that condition during her Revolu- 
tion, and the comment of the wisest observers is that in all 
men who were lads during that period something essential 
to the best citizenship seemed to be wanting. Moreover, the 
Church will herself be deteriorated, first, by the additional 
influence of the peasantry upon the priesthood, which we 
have not found to work well in Ireland, especially as 
regards property questions ; and secondly, by the deeper 
tone of Ultramontanism which a Roman Catholic priesthood 
released from the restrictive action of the State, and 
thrown upon the Vatican for guidance and for the main- 
tenance of its cohesion, is certain to develop. That 
extreme Ultramontanism tends not only to breed war 
between the religious classes and the State—in itself a 
frightful evil—but to beget infidelity in the masses by 
pressing assertions opposed to reason much too sharply. 
Frenchmen will not believe without thinking, as 
Neapolitans do; they have advanced beyond that, and 
are unhappily very apt, when convinced that the chapel of 
Loretto did not fly through the air, to give up with belief 
in invented miracles the essentials of Christianity. The 
rulers of the State are sure very speedily to perceive these 
things ; and what with their contempt for wkas they deem 
absurdities, and their reverence for the safety, and indeed 
sanctity, of the State, they are likely to interfere by 
methods indistinguishable from perseeution, which always 
intensifies every political evil, first, by making its victims 
irreconcilable enemies of the State, and secondly, ' by 
rendering freethought in its less limited acceptation a 
penal offence, and therefore discouraging all progress. 
The State will gradually, it is almost certain, destroy the 
freedom of the pulpit, and confer a monopoly of office upon 
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those who disbelieve, or, what is worse, are willing for the 
sake of promotion to say that they are not, believers. 

“We are not greatly moved by the plea which Lord 
Llandaff, with keen insight into the British mind, 

ts forward on behalf of the French Huguenot 

hurches. The six hundred thousand French Pro- 
testants are, no doubt, among the very best of the 
French people, and their pastors will be stripped of their 
stipends—as also the Rabbis will be—as completely as 
the Roman Catholic priesthood. The Huguenots will, 
however, feel the blow much less. Not to mention that 
they have survived the sharper persecutions of four 
‘hundred years, they are less dependent upon the 
offices of their pastors, and can keep the faith pure and 
undefiled within their own homes, as they did in the 
reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. The Bible being 
their Vatican, they will not be thrown back for guidance 
and cohesion upon a foreign power ; and indeed, from the 
very nature of their doctrines, they need either much less 
than their more successful rivals do. They are no doubt 
aggrieved at the loss of the £50,000 a year which was 
secured to them by Napoleon’s Organic Law, but a contribu- 
tion of ten francs a year from each household will replace 
that fund; and it is hardly conceivable that this can be a 
serious grievance to a community which numbers in its 
ranks some of the most wealthy, and scores of thousands 
of the most industrious and prosperous, households of 
France. They will probably in a very few years be glad 
of release from control by men who are members, in name 
at all events, of a hostile creed, and in any case they are 
few and well accustomed to rely upon themselves. The 
interesting point for foreigners is not their fate, which 
cannot be much affected, but the effect of Clause II. of 
the Separation Bill upon the general life, and especially 
the religious life, of France. That effect may be slighter 
than we all imagine; but such as it is, it can, we think, 
only be injurious to the best interests of the nation. Pitt 
thought so certainly when, through the opposition of the 
King, he failed to place the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland 
in the position designed for the French clergy by Napoleon ; 
and there are wise politicians who, reading the history of 
Ireland for the last century, believe that Pitt was right. 





THE NEW ALIENS BILL. 


f guerre it is impossible to speak absolutely before we 
have studied the text of the measure and heard it 

fully discussed in Parliament, there seems reason to 
believe that the new Aliens Bill is an improvement on the 
Bill proposed last year. If the Aliens Bill can be proved 
to be a measure honestly devised to exclude from these 
islands only persons who are diseased in mind or 
body; who are destitute, and so likely to become a 
burden upon the community; and finally, who belong 
to the criminal or prostitute classes, then unquestionably 
the Bill should have the support of all those who care 
for the country’s welfare. If, however, the Bill can be 
shown to go beyond these wise and salutary objects, and 
either excludes aliens who are not undesirables, but who 
would make good and useful citizens, or violates that 
right of asylum of which we are justly proud, and would 
prevent men driven from their own countries by acts of 
political and religious persecution from taking refuge here, 
then the Bill isa bad Bill, and should be opposed. Further, 
any Bill on this subject, however well intentioned, should 
be carefully scrutinised in order to ascertain whether the 

nal and restrictive clauses which it contains might not 
be used oppressively by the police, and rendered instru- 
ments for giving the authorities here those opportunities 
for interference with individual liberty which in Continental 
countries do so much to demoralise both those who carry 
out and those who are subject to police regulations. 

As far as we are able to judge at present, the new Bill, 
unlike that of last year, does not exclude persons who 
ought to be allowed to enter this country, and takes 
proper precautions to prevent, on the one hand, any 
violation of the right of asylum for political refugees, 
and, on the other, the creation of tyrannical police 
powers. A sketch of the Bill as expounded by. the Home 
Secretary will show our readers its general scope. . Under 
the Bill emigrant-ships will only be allowed to land 
aliens at eight ports, which, in addition to London, include 
Leith and Southampton. As ninety per cent. of the aliens 


arrive at the eight ports named, very little ip j 
think, likely to be caused. by this restriction. At thee 
immigration ports will be officers appointed under the Act 
whose business it will be to see that no undesirable persons 
land on our shores. The immigrant in order to land must 
obtain permission from this officer, and such isgi 


will only be granted after an examination in the presen 
will not be 


of a medical officer. Such permission to land 

granted if the person asking for it is likely to become 
chargeable to the rates owing to destitution, disease 
bodily infirmity, or unsound mind. In other words, aliens 
likely to injure the community morally, physically, oy 
economically will be excluded. "No alien, however, is to 
be refused admission to land if he can prove that he is 
seeking admission solely to escape from the consequences 
of political offences. Here is the crux of the Bill. If the 
clause embodying this principle can be made works 

a capital objection to the proposed legislation will dis. 
appear. That permission to land shall be withheld from 
immigrants who have been sentenced to extraditable 
crimes—i.e., ordinary non-political offences—is perfectly 
sound. We do not want to encourage the Continental 
States to get rid of their thieves and vagabonds by 
banishing them to England. Besides preventing the 
landing of aliens who are undesirable either morally, 
physically, or economically, the Bill seeks to pro. 
vide for the expulsion of such persons ag have 
already entered the United Kingdom, or may enter it in 
spite of the machinery for exclusion. Accordingly the 
Secretary of State will be authorised to make an expulsion 
order requiring an alien to leave the United Kingdom 
within a stipulated time. Again, the receipt of parochial 
relief within three months of arrival, provided that such 
relief is of the kind which would disqualify him from the 
Parliamentary franchise, will be held to justify the 
expulsion of an alien. Should such expulsion take place 
the expense incidental thereto may in certain cases be 
recovered from the owner or master of the ship which 
originally brought the alien to our shores. In cases where 
immigrants are refused admission, an appeal is to be 
allowed to a Board at each port consisting of a Magistrate 
and two persons acquainted with Poor Law and adminis. 
trative matters. Logically, no doubt, these expulsion 
clauses are justified, and only make effective the prime 
objects of the Bill. They will, however, require to be 
very closely considered, and, if necessary, safeguarded, 
since, if carelessly or oppressively worked, it is obvioug 
that they might lead to a great deal of petty tyranny 
on the part of the police authorities. For example, 
it seems to us that if the Bill does not introduce a time- 
limit, such limit ought certainly to be provided. No 
expulsion proceedings should be taken after an alien has 
resided here for a period of, say, a year. It would be 
most unjust that he should have the dread of expulsion 
hanging over him indefinitely. 
We have already mentioned the great importance of insist- 
ing that the measure should not place too great an amount 
of power and of discretion as to whether to act or not to act 
in the hands of the police. We do not say this because of 
any prejudice against the police force either in London or in 
other ports. On the contrary, we believe that our police 
authorities are, on the whole, fair and reasonable, and do 
not attempt to exaggerate their powers, or to build up a 
system which would endow them with undue authority 
over the poorer part of the population. It is just because 
we think so well of our police, and are so anxious that 
they should never become what the police of almost all 
foreign countries, and even of the American cities, have 
become, that we view all proposals to give them great and 
indefinite powers with so much anxiety. Nothing does more 
to demoralise a police force than to give them indefinite 
authority, and powers which they can exercise or not at will. 
The ideal police is the police that can only interfere with the 
liberty of the citizen when he has committed a definite 
offence, or is about tocommit such an offence. Unfortunately, 
owing to the complication of modern life, we are obliged 
to endow the police in modern communities with powers 
that go much further than the simple functions of preven- 
tion and bringing to punishment. Nevertheless, we should 
endeavour as far as possible to keep police powers under 
strict limitations. Once give the police functions that 
leave a great deal to their discretion, and their power 
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ralise them. Therefore, while heartily 
ye he general principle of the Bill, which 
the danger of mental, moral, and physical 
from foreign sources, we would urge most 
Parliament the need of limiting the penal 
and restrictive clauses in such a way that the minimum 
f inereased power may be given to the police. Some 
* will no doubt be necessary to work the Act, but 
lat it be the least possible. Ape 
We cannot part from the discussion of the Bill without 
inting out once again that it is a measure in regard to 
which theré was no violent need for hurry It could 
rfectly well have stood over till next Session, and would 
fire stood over if the Government had been in earnest 
in their declaration that they mean to pass a Redistri- 
bution Bill before the next appeal to the electors. The 
introduction of the Aliens Bill is, we fear, a proof that the 
Government do not, and never have, meant business in 
d to the reduction of the over-representation of 
Ireland. Had they meant business, we should have had 
the Redistribution Bill this Session, and the Aliens Bill 
relegated to next year. As it is, the supposed need for 
hurried legislation to deal with alien immigration is 
made the excuse for the Government’s failure to do their 
duty by the cause of the Union. Though they pro- 
claim the Union in danger, they think it less important 
to place the Union in safety than to allow the alien 
immigration’ to remain unrestricted for another twelve 


months, 


Pr obviate 
contamination 
strongly upon 





SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


HOSE who know the facts at first hand are 
inclined to believe that the dispute between 
Sweden and Norway is underrated by most observers 
in this country. ‘The contest rages round the control 
of the Foreign Office and the Consular Service as 
a pivot, but it is really a struggle for and against 
separation. The Swedes have surrendered almost every 
point at issue, without in the least conciliating the great 
body of Norwegian opinion. The voters in the latter 
country, as well as a majority of the Members of the 
Storthing, have been carefully educated, by orators who 
resent the control of Stockholm, in distrust of all that 
Swedish statesmen cai distrust which includes the 
Court, and would render obedience to a common Crown, 
if that were the compromise attempted, speedily impossible. 
Some authority must be left to the King, and the 
Norwegians would always fancy that it was used against 
them under Swedish advice, and with the secret object of 
reducing them once more to the position of a dependent 
people. The truth is, both nations, though aware of their 
common origin, and using languages intelligible to both 
peoples, have grown up in different circumstances and 
are devoted to different ideals. Norway is a country of 
democratic freeholders, more nearly akin to the farmers of 
the Western States of America than to any European 
people; while the Swedes are imbued with the sentiments 
of men who have long respected a powerful aristocracy. 
The former, with many virtues, are over-frugal, suspicious, 
and obstinate; while the latter are easygoing and generous, 
but apt to believe themselves superior to their rivals, and to 
make that fancied superiority socially manifest in many 
galling ways. Theyare partners, but not friends; and we are 
all aware when that is the case that even kinship counts for 
very little. The Norwegians—even those who deny it— 
intend to claim independence, and it is doubtful whether 
when independent they can contract a warm alliance 
with the partner they have quitted. The old suspicions 
will always be at work, and the politicians of the smaller 
State will always declare that the smaller people are 
being dragged by the larger one into controversies and 
po arc in ambitions which involve no interest of 
theirs. 

It may be asked whether it is out of the question for 
the Swedes in the last resort to apply force; and no doubt 
if Scandinavia were in the Pacific that might be the final 
alternative. As matters stand, however, it could hardly 
be adopted. The Swedes outnumber the Norwegians by 
two to one, are much the wealthier, and are full of the 
historic military pride which helps so much to make good 
soldiers, Sweden, it is just possible, might by a great effort 
conquer Norway, but victory would be achieved at a ruinous 








cost. The Norwegians are brave, they are protected by 
the configuration of their country, anit they would never 
accept a defeat, which would of necessity destroy other 
liberties. A dragooned Norway is inconceivable, and 
would not be worth retention, even if the Swedes, who 
are essentially a kindly folk, were in the least prepared 
to keep up in a people once so closely knit to themselves 
a system of repression, espionage, and heavy punishments 
for treason. Moreover, in any such contest the. Nor- 
wegians might find friends, and friends who might be 
very dangerous to themselves as well as to Sweden. It is 
one of the drawbacks to the otherwise most beneficial 
existence of small States that they are constantly objects 
of desire to nations more powerful than themselves; and 
Norway, who seems to most Englishmen so safe in her 
isolation, has a close and very ambitious neighbour. The 
Russians have still no access to the open water, and if they 
are finally beaten by Japan will be thrown back upon ancient 
projects in Europe, one of which, it cannot be doubted, is 
to seat themselves upon the shores of the North Atlantic, 
and so enter upon that free communion with the com- 
merce of the world for which every nation thirsts. The 
frontier between Norway and Russia is hopelessly in- 
defensible, while Norway possesses at least two ports, 
Hammerfest and Tromsé, which would exactly suit both 
Russian traders and the Russian Admiralty. There is‘ 
vague impression current here that both England and 
France might prohibit such an extension of the Russian 
frontier; but war with Russia is always a formidable 
nuisance to any Power except Germany, because the con- 
queror could claim nothing in return for his sacrifices, 
and moreover it might not be necessary for the astute’ 
politicians of St. Petersburg to resort to violence. Big 
States can offer little States a great deal,—and can worry 
them a great deal without actually declaring war. Norway 
independent will always be watching Sweden, and within 
six months of the separation there will be a Russian party 
in Christiania with endless command of money, and 
probably many devoted friends. The Dutch people, for 
example, are as a péople most jealous of German ‘intér- 
ference. And yet there are Dutch statesmen who would 
bind Holland to Germany by strict commercial treaties, 
and then in the end agree to her entrance into the Empire 
upon the Bavarian footing. 

We are not in any way dreaming when we declare that 
dangers such as we have indicated are visible. on a not 
remote horizon, and we must say, though we admire the 
Norwegians as a people who are among the few capable of 
self-government, that we think them entirely in the wrong 
in staking their own future, and the peace of the world, 
upon a struggle for a dignity which will bring them 
so little reward. To be independent without power of 
influencing the remainder of mankind is of benefit onl 
to the imagination of a people, and in their union with 
Sweden the people of the smaller State have very little 
that is substantial to complain of. There is not even that 
difference of faith which divided Holland from Belgium, 
or that racial antagonism which Celtic Irishmen plead 
against Great Britain. They manage their own internal 
affairs through their own representatives entirely as they 
please ; they have arranged their own society in accord- 
ance with their own convictions, having abolished the last 
vestiges of aristocratic dominancy, even to the titles 
formerly borne by their great families. The Prince- 
Regent is even now offering them a revision of the terms 
of union, with a view to more perfect equality between 
the two States, which are not, even in foreign apprecia- 
tion, completely merged in one another. If, as they are 
understood to allege, the Swedes sometimes sneer at them 
as boors, that slight can best be answered by proving 
themselves the abler of the two nations, and by showing 
that a people can exhibit all the qualities of a self- 
restrained democracy even though it has a Crown for a 
standard, and is asked to be loyal in that sense which 
Englishmen at least have found neither a degradation 
nor a menace to their liberties. It can hardly be 
wise to risk an arrest in the steady progress of ninety 
years for a point not so much of honour as of pride, 
and to menace the long-continued peace of the 
Northern world in order to stand apart from cousins 
against whom the only demonstrably true charge is that they 
think themselves a little better-mannered, and, with the 
habitual unwisdom of aristocrats, occasionally say so. One 
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must not always trust the imagination, although its 
development does indicate that growth of intelligence 
which the sensitive often betray, together with a high- 
strung irritability, which may be the complement, but is 
certainly the drawback, of their progress in development. 
It is a pity to see Norsemen, who have done so much for 
the BH i history of mankind, quarrelling among them- 
selves, while races who have accepted Sovereigns at their 
hands threaten by mere increment of numbers to submerge 
them below the cognisance of the world. 

















































THE LONDON VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


I led dealing with the Report of the Education Committee 

of the London County Council on Voluntary Schools 
it is very important not to confuse the question, What is 
a proper educational standard? with the question, How 
far ought this standard to be applied to voluntary 
schools? The two are absolutely distinct, but much of 
the comment elicited by the Report has insisted on 
mixing themup. The first—What is a proper educational 
standard ?—has never been considered by the nation. 
Rightly or wrongly—we are inclined to think wrongly—it 
has been left wholly to experts. They have conceived an 
ideal of what elementary education should be—in what 
sort of buildings, by what sort of teachers, for what 
number of years, it should be given—and this ideal has 
been accepted by the public, with some murmurs indeed, 
but with no real resistance. No one seems to have 
remembered that in every other department of education 
the paymaster has a great deal to say on the financial side 
of the subject. In every other department the expert demand 
has to be proportioned to the parental willingness to pay. 
The man who can afford it sends his son to Eton and pays 
largely. The man who has to take account of pence sends 
his son to a school where he costs him a mere fraction 
of what he would cost him at Eton, though he very 
possibly gets more than the proportionate fraction in 
educational value. In each case the coat is cut according 
to the cloth, the reason being that the parent has to find 
the cloth, and if the amount demanded of him is more than 
he can afford, the boy goes elsewhere. In the elementary 
school, on the other hand, the ratepayer finds the cloth, 
and though in theory he finds just as much as he likes 
and no more, in practice he pays what he is asked, and 
solaces himself with a comprehensive moan over the 
tendency of rates to rise. The consequence is that the 
nation has never seriously asked itself what it wants 
children to learn, or in what conditions they will best learn 
it. It has never succeeded in reconciling the conflicting 
claims of work and school, it has never considered the 
relative advantages of completeness and makeshifts, of 
doing the best for children in the abstract, regarded 
solely as units to be instructed, and doing the best for 
them in all the various circumstances in which we find 
them when we come to deal with them. Such an awaken- 
ing document as the Report of the Education Committee 
of the London County Council is certain to call attention 
to our past neglect of these particulars. Half-a-million 
more of annual expenditure, and an additional rate of 
fourpence in the pound, make education a very serious 
matter for Londoners, and there are already signs of an 
uprising of overburdened ratepayers against the proposal 
to spend all this money on the improvement of schools 
which have till now got along without it. 

Like most outbursts of the kind, the present indignation 
is misdirected. Taken by itself, the demand of the 
Education Committee is perfectly reasonable. By the 
Act of 1902 the cost of maintaining voluntary schools is 
thrown upon the rates. Though the voluntary managers 
are still a majority upon the managing board, and so 
retain, except in certain specified particulars, the control of 
the school, the County Council have to determine whether 
the school comes. up to the proper educational standard, 
and what money the managers must provide in order to 
bring it into conformity with that standard. It is 
impossible, as it seems to us, that the standard chosen 
should be any other than that which the Council sets up 
for its own schools. The cause of denominational educa- 
tion would hardly benefit in the long run by an announce- 
ment that in schools which provide Anglican or Roman 
religious instruction defective drainage and ventilation, or 
an insufficient staff of teachers, will be acquiesced in. 





Denominational drainage would in this way cutie whee ts 
a recognised meaning as something which is only Pari 
conjunction with denominational teaching. is is oe 
combination which could be expected to approve itself a; 
the ratepayers, who would have to support somal’ 
else’s bad schools equally with their own good. schoo J. 
If certain particulars—sanitary, hygienic, educational 
are necessary in provided schools, why are they a i 
dispensed with in non-provided schools? The communis 
is equally responsible for both schools, since it pays f 
both. ‘The plea that bad schools should be tolerated 
because they teach certain types of religion is not like to 
find much favour with a nation which has go meet 
determined that it will have no similar types in its own 
schools. Nor can it be alleged that any unforeseen hard. 
ship will be inflicted on the supporters of volun 
schools. They have had ample notification of what wag 
coming upon them. They have been warned times without 
number what the result of throwing their schools upon 
the rates would be. They placed themselves on tha 
“slippery slope” of rate-aid with their eyes open; at 
least, if they were closed, it was not for want of warn; 

of the danger that lay before them. It was obvious all 
along that a share in the rates would mean the preliming; 
raising of the voluntary schools to the level of the pro- 
vided schools, and that the cost of this process would 
have to be borne by the schools which have to submit to 
it, if they are to remain voluntary institutions. 

But the want of reason which is visible in the treat. 
ment of this controversy is by no means confined to one 
side. The Board of Education was much blamed in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday for allowing the voluntary 
schools to get into the state described in the Report. If 
Sir William Anson and his predecessors had done their 
duty, the managers of the schools now complained of 
would long ago have been compelled to make good their 
deficiencies or to hand them over to the School Board, 
In other words, what will have to be done now would have 
had to be done some years back. The powers of the Board, 
or of the Department which preceded it, date from a time 
long before the passing of the Act of 1902. Ever since 
1870, whenever a school was condemned by the inspecting 
authority, the managers could be ordered to do the thi 
demanded of them or to close the school. In the latter case 
the scholars had to have places found them in the Board. 
schools. How would the London ratepayer have benefited 
if this had been done five or ten years ago? The children 
might have had more healthy schoolrooms, but the rate- 
payer would have had to pay for them just as he will have 
to pay for them now. Indeed, the burden laid on him 
might even have been greater, because the voluntary 
managers are, on the whole, more likely to be helped to 
meet a great demand such as they are now confronted with 
than a series of small demands. In so far as this proves 
true, the ratepayers will gain rather than lose by the 
inaction of the central authority. 

Enough attention has not yet been directed to the good 
work which the Chief Inspector declares to have been done 
even in unsuitable schools. Some of the speakers in 
Tuesday’s debate seemed to think that the London clergy, 
Anglican and Roman Catholic, had cared for nothing 
except the teaching of religion, and that solely in order to 
secure this they had put up with every kind of sanitary 
shortcoming. This presentation of the case is absolutely 
contradicted by the Chief Inspector’s Report. His 
assistants, he says, have, without exception, been much 
impressed by the teaching given in many cases under 
most unsatisfactory. conditions. “In a eae number 
of schools teachers of very low qualifications appeared 
to possess in a remarkable degree the power of im- 
parting information very successfully and commanding 
the attention and interest of the children. ...... The 
Inspectors have been very favourably impressed by 
the tone and discipline in a large proportion of the non- 
provided schools.” When it is remembered that this praise 
is given, not by an Inspector of the Board of Education, 
but by the County Council’s own Chief Inspector, it is 


schools compare favourably with the provided schools im 
the points he singles out for commendation. Nor is 
there anything surprising in this. One obvious advantage 
in the voluntary school system has always been the interest 








which the clergy naturally take, and ought to take, in the 





not too much to infer that, in his opinion, the voluntary, 
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children who attend them,—an interest which often extends 
to and reacts upon the teachers. It has repeatedly been 
said by the warmest friends of Board-schools that, with all 
their superiority in the way of staff and apparatus, there 
i¢a want of that human element which is supplied in the 
pest voluntary schools by the frequent presence and 
constant co-operation of the clergy. Very possibly this 
co-operation and interest have been given to the moral 
yather than to the physical side of the training. But the 
clergy may at least plead by way of palliation that the 
gchools are probably as well ventilated as their churches and 
aswell drained as their vicarages. The demand for a higher 
standard in these respects has begun with the children of 
the poor; but we can hardly wonder if grown men who 
have had to live, and see their families live, for years in cir- 
cumstances not very unlike those now condemned by expert 
evidence have been a little slow in applying, at their own 
cost, the latest sanitary improvements to the parish 


school. 








CHRIST’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE 
FUTURE LIFE. 
T has been said that there are three stages in the growth 
of belief in a future life: instinctive hope and con- 
fidence; reaction into uncertainty, doubt, denial; hope and 
eoiifidence regained through a deeper spiritual experience. 
There are many to-day, and they not the least thoughtful 
and serious, who appear to regard the second mental attitude 
as for them final. ‘They resign themselves to the inevitable, 
with perhaps a touch of Omar Khayyam’s contempt for 
buman thought and travail :— 
“My self when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument, 
About it and about; but evermore 
Came out by the same door wherein I went.” 


Or if of nobler temper, they may take up with the 
Positivist creed, which, unable to find in man any permanent 
spiritual self, merges him in the race, and assumes that as he 
learns to know himself, he craves not for a personal existence 
in the Beyond, but for continuance in good work done on 
earth, in the memory of his fellows whom he has helped and 
blessed. And yet the “sting of death” which to the Apostle 
was “sin,” but which to the modern thinker is the fear that in 
dying he perishes like the brute, remains unextracted. If he 
were infallibly assured that death ends all, he would be conscious 
of an irreparable loss, a dreadful dislocation of his whole inner 
world. This instinctive feeling of repulsion against the thought 
of annihilation, though to man alone has been disclosed the 
fact of his mortality, seems to indicate that for him there is 
a higher fate in store. A distinguished physiologist asks: 
“Does the wish to live for ever carry more weight of assurance 
with it, simply as a wish, than there is in the wish to live to 
an old age, which ninety-nine out of a hundred persons have ? 
Is it not merely the barren utterance of human egoism?” 
Now if the wish for a future life means simply a desire of 
recompense for sacrifices made or sufferings endured here on 
earth, it deserves condemnation as essentially unethical, a 
product of the weaker side of our nature. But in cherishing 
the immortal hope, does man selfishly seek a good from which 
others are excluded? Would heaven be heaven if he re- 
garded himself as its sole occupant? Surely not. The good 
man peoples Paradise with those he has loved on earth. In 
our most spiritual moods, it is not exclusively, nor even mainly, 
for ourselves that we long for “something after death.” We 
call up in imagination some whom we have known whose life 
was one long bitter struggle against the dark fatalisms of the 
world, environment, heredity, the accidents of fortune, who 
never had a chance to show the divine capacities that lay 
dormant within them; or others, it may be, who loved with a 
Christ-like intensity the unsympathetic and the uncompre- 
hending; and the heart breaks to think of all this tragic 
wasteand misery. Itis then that our moral nature vehemently 
protests that “ somewhere, somewhere love is in store for them; 
the universe must not be allowed to fool them so cruelly.” Is 
this instinct the fruit of the highest, that which is most akin 
to the divine in us, or must it be branded as the projection of 
our petty self into an infinitude quite foreign to its nature ? 
If the latter, we must hasten to recast all our moral ideas, 
and suppress our sympathies as disguised egoisms; if the 





former, we must recognise here the reflection of some great 
reality, a presentiment of the true order of the world. 

That the instinct is at bottom sound is confirmed by the 
attitude of Christ, who, whatever theory of His person we 
accept, at least represents our common humanity at its best.. 
Not that He says in so many words that man is immortal, 
but rather that His very presence in history renders the 
belief for the first time really credible. For the root-question 
as to a future life is: “ What is man’s true nature?” Christ 
answers this question in the life He lived and the death He 
died. “He saw with open eye,” as Emerson says, “the 
mystery of the soul. Drawn by its severe harmony, ravished 
with its beauty, He lived in it, and had His being there. 
Alone in all history He estimated the greatness of man, 
One man was true to what is in you and me.” It was here 
that the late Master of Balliol, who was familiar with the 
age-long debate on this high theme, found a source of con- 
viction and of strength. He has left on record his persuasion 
that “he who meditates on this Divine Life in the brief 
narrative which has been preserved of it will find the belief 
in another world come again to him when many physical and 
metaphysical proofs are beginning to be as broken reeds.” 
On the assumption that the universe at heart is rational and 
ethical—and apart from this postulate we are reduced to 
dumb despair—such a life, we feel, cannot be permanently 
crushed on the whirling wheel of the world’s evil. And the 
same assurance is valid for every other life which in potency 
at least belongs to the same spiritual order. 

Christian theology, with which the Christian religion must 
not be confounded, has largely missed the significance of our 
Lord’s attitude towards the other world, and has thereby 
provoked a sceptical reaction. This has come about in two 
ways. In the first place, it has failed to follow the example 
of His reticence. With splendid sanity, He allows nothing to 
divert Him from the practical purport of religion. Questions 
of the naively metaphysical mind, such as the nature of the 
resurrection body, the exact conditions of the other life, its 
relations to time and space, and so forth, He ignores as simply 
irrelevant, because non-religious, The little He does say is in 
the main figurative, and is intended to lift the present order 
of existence into clearer relief, to crown with infinite dignity 
“the trivial round, the common task.” On the other hand, 
theology, with its elaborate doctrines of “last things,” its 
unconscious materialism in insisting on a bodily resurrection, 
and its emphasis on the sensuous imagery, the mere 
embroidery of the essential truth, has too often created 
(witness our popular hymnology) an other-worldly type of 
piety, which in turn has called forth a one-sided protest on 
behalf of the only world we actually know. Christ’s silence 
as to the life beyond seems to mean that while we must never 
lose the thought of immortality as an ethical stimulant, we 
must not degrade it by a too curious brooding on its exact 
conditions and sensuous relations, 

In the second place, theology has too often missed Christ’s 
line of approach to this great truth. Harnack is surely in 
the right when he says: “ Whatever may have happened at the 
grave and in the matter of appearances, one thing is certain : 
from this grave has sprung the indestructible faith in the 
overthrow of death and in an eternal life.” And this faith is 
rooted ultimately, not in the probabilities of history, but in 
the spiritual certainties of Christ’s life and teaching. Those 
certainties may be summed up in His doctrines of God and of 
man. He broke with the monarchical idea of God prevalent 
in His day, and the damnosa hereditas of a Latin theology in 
our own, and proclaimed Him as a Father whose essence is self- 
sacrificing love, and who as the inspiration and unifying bond 
of all souls gives Himself eternally to each. And just because 
of this, man is a reality, not a nonentity. In othér words, he 
is free to realise his God-given nature. The divine love can 
put no barriers in the way of his upward growth, for this love 
has called him into being and makes him a partaker in its 
riches. Thus Christ takes over the wavering and doubtful 
belief in a future life which He found in possession of the 
world, and transforming it into a spiritual confidence, incor- 
porates it in His religion. While asserting its reality, He 
safeguards its nature as a free act of trust in God and the 
moral ofder of the world. An American psychologist of some 
distinction has written a book with the audacious title, “A 
Scientific Demonstration of a Future Life.” Were such a 
proof possible, it is not too much to say that the moral and 
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spiritual interests of humanity would become thereby seriously 
endangered. It is of the essence of goodness that it should be 
freely vealised. But it is idle to speak of goodness where 
necessity reigns. We may go further, and say that were men 
to aecept the signs and wonders of modern spiritualism at their 
face value, we should still be pretty much where we were. It 
is not necessary to deny the reality of this commerce with the 
dead, but we do deny its utility, its worth for living men, who 
are meant to develop the highest manhood under the condi- 
tions which this world affords. Not without weight is the 
reflection that though Jesus never denies the possibility of 
communicating with the Beyond, and feels Himself free to 
cross.its borders at. any moment, He stands in line with the 
teaching of His prophetic predecessors, and neither engages 
in such uncanny pursuits Himself, nor encourages His 
Disciples to do so. It is true that the story of the Trans- 
figuration appears to point in the other direction. But 
whether we explain it as the record of an outward historical 
event or no, it is significant that the Disciples were com- 
manded to “ tell the vision to no man” during their Master’s 
lifetime. Christ appears to feel that in traffic with the dead 
there is something inimical to human interests. It is, indeed, 
a striking corroboration of this view that cults of the dead, as 
in modern spiritualism, invariably lead to indifference in 
matters of social and moral reform; nor is the type of 
spiritual life that is fostered one to be commended. Even 
such an aspiring and noble spirit as the late F. W. H. Myers 
did not quite escape the anti-social taint of his preoccupation 
with the other world, if we are to judge from certain remarks 
in the closing chapter of his great work. We do not, of 
course, object to the utmost scientific investigation, under 
proper conditions, of “supernormal” phenomena, but we 
hold that the obsession of the minds of ordinary people with 
such things can end only in detriment to the interests of 
society and the growth of a genuinely religious spirit. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF MINOR VICES. 
HERE is an amusing sketch in one of Sir A. Conan 
Doyle’s stories of the state of nervousness which is 
induced, in the case of the ordinary individual, by reading or 
listening to the description of diseases. A doctor has been 
describing. to some fellow-practitioners the experience of a 
famous physician who happened one evening to be lecturing 
on the symptoms of locomotor ataxia. He was explaining 
that it was impossible for a man suffering from that form of 
paralysis to place his heels together and shut his eyes without 
falling forward; and to illustrate what he meant, he placed 
his heels together himself and shut his eyes—and fell forward 
on the platform. The story-teller goes on to remark on other 
symptoms of the disease, such as certain forms of stuttering 
and so on, with the result that one of his listeners, who is 
not a doctor, becomes more and more nervous, and ends by 
doubting whether he is not himself a victim of the disease. 
Of course he is in reality perfectly healthy; but he has been 
made, if only for a moment, to believe that he is not by 
listening to doctors’ conversation. Before he heard the 
symptoms of locomotor ataxia described he knew and thought 
no more about it than other ordinary healthy persons like 
Private Terence Mulvaney, who explained on a memorable 
occasion that it was called locomotor ataxy “bekase ut 
attacks ye like a locomotive.” But after hearing the 
symptoms discussed he became assured that he had already 
one foot in the grave. His imagination, if not his physical 
frame, immediately suffered from the disease he heard 
described. 

It is possible for a speculative mind to wonder whether some 
of the journals devoted to medicine do not, of course quite 
unintentionally, cause a certain amount of this ignorant 
heart-burning by perpetually discovering new methods by 
which disease may be carried from one person to another, and 
new forms of maladies from which human beings suffer, 
especially when they happen to be Englishmen. Not very long 
ago the Lancet discovered that it was extremely dangerous 
to receive letters by post. The postbag, if the truth were 
known, was not so much a bag as a lair. In the innocent- 
looking canvas sack which the postman bears from hour to 
hour on his shoulders lurks, reposeful but defiant, the deadly 


tt 


likely to be very far-reaching indeed. There ara un, .@ 2s 
statistics, we believe, to show precisely kee reat 
have been laid low by the matutinal letter-bag since the 
Lancet made its discovery, but no doubt the aria 
enormous. The destruction goes on. The microbe just, flieg 
out.and gets you every morning, without your knowing what 
it is doing. You cannot detect any difference between the 
symptoms you suffered from before the discovery that 
letters were practically made over-weight by microbes ; 
the post, and the symptoms from which you suffer te 
Still, the terrifying fact remains that it is actually a wecie 
of some diseases to feel hopeful about the future, go that 
probably the deadly postbag is doing its work just the same, 
You cannot get away from its dogged pursuit; in the eng it 
simply wears you down. 

Another discovery, perhaps of equal import to the health 
of the nation, has now been made by the same journal. The 
discovery is that the “street manners” of a number of 
persons are really extremely bad. “The traffic of London” 
we are assured, “has its daily complement of victims, al 
the wonder is only why that complement is so modest,” Jt 
seems that the chief person who is to blame is the foot. 
passenger, who is addicted to the vice of inattention, “Tha 
man who is absorbed in his ideas and fails to notice what is 
going on is the béte notre of the streets, obstructive to others 
and dangerous to himself.” One of the things he does is to 
carry his stick or umbrella in a reprehensible manner, “4 
short time ago,” one of the Lancet’s correspondents writes, 
“Isaw a gentleman severely injured in the eye by an over. 
eager passenger in an omnibus who raised his umbrella 
suddenly when gesticulating to the conductor, and it is no 
uncommon thing to see ladies temporarily annexed by the 
handle of a passing umbrella tucked under the arm.” One ig 
reminded of the undergraduate who remarked enviously of a 
friend : “ What extraordinary luck that fellow B seems to have, 
I never seem to manage to see any sort of street accident, but 
he never comes back from a walk without having seen somebody 
run over, or a dog-fight, or a ham thrown at a policeman, or 
something of the kind.” Somewhere, by some one, we may 
be sure, the walking-stick and umbrella are noticed doing 
their lethal work. “Undoubtedly,” the Lancet observes, 
“persons who carry their sticks and umbrellas under their 
arms horizontally pointed, or who thrust them upwards in 
the desire to hail a vehicle, are a public nuisance.” It would 
seem that a great many accidents occur every year, all owing 
to this fatal habit of calling cabs by thrusting umbrellas 
upwards with a rapid motion; only, few of us are privileged 
to see the accidents, which are all due to the vice of 
inattention and not thinking what you are doing. The thing 
to do, clearly, is to determine that when you walk along the 
streets you will not, whatever happens, inconvenience any 
fellow-passenger in any way whatever. The worst of that 
is that if, while walking along, you preoccupy your mind 
with determinations not to collide with anybody whatever, 
you are almost sure to run into somebody, because you ar 
not looking properly where you are going. 

The minor vice of inattention has its fellow-vices, which 
perhaps have been discovered, or which remain to be 
discovered, as injurious to the national health, There 
is, for example, the vice of untidiness. The enormity 
of it is apprehended in the first instance, probably, by 
housemaids, and by other persons who have to “tidy 
up” the litter which is provided for them. Yet even 
the vice of untidiness can be imagined as in certain 
respects defensible. There is surely a very large amount 
of trouble and worry inflicted every year upon persons 
who, having placed a particular article in a particular place, 
and what is more, remembering precisely where they placed 
it, cannot find it when they want it, because it has been 
“tidied up.” It is true that it is not satisfactory, on the 
whole, for houses never to be made tidy; also that probably 
dust ought to be removed at regular intervals even from book: 
shelves and writing-desks and places where you have to do 
your work. Still, the person whose work is interrupted by 
other persons who will not allow him to place what he likes 
where he likes feels that he has a certain complaint which be 
is justified in making. Surely it is not of paramount import 
ance that, in order that the household should be conducted 





microbe. Should the postbag be opened in future without 
being previously disinfected, the result, it was hinted, was 


satisfactorily, everything should, at intervals of twenty-four 
hours, be moved into a place where somebody else thinks it 
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“st to be concealed. And in any case, it might be urged, 
ee anybody in the world who possesses more exasperating 
characteristics than the person who is a rigid martinet for tidi- 
nose, who will not allow anything at any time to be in any other 
than the place he has decided it ought, in his opinion, to 

: P Just in the same way there are demerits in certain 

kinds of so-called punctuality. There are people who con- 
ycientiously believe themselves to be the soul of punctuality 
pecatise they are always five minutes before the proper time. 
are ready in the drawing-room a quarter of an hour before 
it is time to gointo the dining-room for lunch; the gong sounds, 
rise to march their guests in, oblivious of the fact that 
the real use of the gong is tosummon, not to start; and that if 
everybody were ready for lunch, like themselves, ten minutes 
before lunch is ready for them, there would be no reason for 
a at all, unless you chose to regard meals as a sort of 
race. It is the over-punctual—the “ ante-punctual ”—host 
who is attacked by train-fever, and who sends his guests to 
wait twenty minutes or more stamping up and down a 
country station platform so as to prevent them from missing 
the train. To be always five minutes ahead of the clock is 
surely’ one of the most exasperating forms of so-called 
punctuality imaginable, In the case of most people, un- 
fortunately, it is incurable. In the case of a soldier, who 
cannot be unpunctual without being unsoldierly, it might be 
cured by placing him in command of troops taking part in a 
combined ‘movement designed to concert an attack on the 
enemy from a particular point at a particular time. Anxious 
to be on the spot at the right time, he arrives there an hour 
beforehand, to be cut up because he has no supports. 

The real importance of minor vices such as unpunctuality, 
untidiness, inattention, and so forth is that they are unim- 
portantexcept when they are condoned altogether, or dragged 
into a glaring light, which, because it is glaring, tires the 
eyes. Nobody, hardly, has it in his power to create greater 
disorder than the hopelessly unpunctual man; nobody is more 
likely to be unsatisfactory in other respects than the man 
who is abominably untidy in his habits as in his person; 
nobody, probably, would be less disposed to respect the rights 
of property than the person who annoys other persons with 
his umbrella in the street. But if it is important that 
appointments should be kept punctually, none the less there 
are a few distinguished people in the world who may, perhaps, 
be allowed occasionally to be late for breakfast. There 
ought to be in such matters what Bacon calls ‘“‘ an inclination 
to the more benign extreme.” It is quite possible, when 
steering so as to avoid an obstacle on one side of the road, to 
crash into and break down the fence on the other side. 





DESTRUCTIVE LIFE. 

HE engineers in charge of a telegraph-line at Hong- 
kong were surprised recently by the discovery that 
about seven miles of their cable, though it was well protected 
and laid underground in a concrete trough, had been severely 
damaged. For the greater part of the length oval holes had 
been bored quite through the casing, down to the copper 
wire itself. The holes were not caused by chemical action, 
because they were bored very neatly through no less than 
six layers of different wrappings, including one-eighteenth of 
an inch of lead. Though no insects were found, it was agreed 
that insects must have been the authors of the mischief, 
though what kind of insects was not obvious. It might 
be possible to find one which enjoys perforating lead. But 
these insects seemed to have drilled the holes, not in 
order to make a passage, but by way of making a 
meal! They had taken a dinner of six courses, consisting 
first of tarred rope, then of lead, then of twisted rope, then 
of tape, then of hemp fibre, and lastly of indiarubber. The 
copper strand had been too much for them. Portions of the 
damaged cable were sent to the Natural History Museum 
with a hope that some opinion might be given. The 
request was complied with as kindly as such requests 
always are by the various departments there, and the 
oracle replied that there could be very little doubt that 
the damage was caused by white ants. Specimens of their 
peculiar forms of appetite and industry are keptin the Museum, 
which show not only that they will eat lead, but will also bore 
through hard sandstone rock. Mr. Drummond, whose theory 
of the great part played by white ants in the natural economy 





of the tropics is well known, says of their obvious and primary, © 
or merely destructive, powers :—‘ You build your house, and 
for months fancy that you have pitched: upon the one solitary 
site in the country where there are no white ants. But one day 
suddenly the door-post totters, and lintel and rafters come down 
together with a crash. You look at a section of the wrecked 
timbers, and discover that the whole of the inside is eaten 
away. The apparently solid logs of which the rest of the 
house is built are now mere cylinders of bark, and through 
the thickest of them you could push your finger.” 

While in the tropics the white ant pulverises every- 
thing in which the sap of life is not running on earth, 
the rock-boring and wood-boring shell-fish are among the 
greatest natural agents of destruction in the shallow waters 
of the sea. It was not until the builders of iron ships launched 
the present navies of peace or war upon the deep that 
the hulls of vessels moored for any time in harbour were 
safe from their attacks. If Rozhdestvensky’s fleet had lain 
for months in Nossi Bé a century ago, the timbers would 
have been perforated by the ship-boring teredo, as well as 
draped with weed and barnacles. The shells of these molluscs 
are elegant and beautiful. They are often not at all obviously 
adapted for boring. Frequently they are very thin, looking 
almost like hardened paper. Yet they bore through teak or oak, 
hardened clay, chalk, rock, and concrete breakwaters, and soon 
reduce the huge Memel logs that support piers and jetties to 
mere carious shells, which break up and crumble without 
warning. On the beach to the west of Worthing masses of 
chalk rock may be found riddled with the holes made by the 
pholas shells. In many the shell itself, thin but hard, and with 
edges like sharp steel files, remains, either whole or broken, 
though the creature which dwelt in it has been dead for 
years. A specimen of fossil wood now before the writer has 
been perforated in all directions by prehistoric teredos. Ina 
portion only five inches high there must be seventy holes at 
least, of the size of a penholder. In some the shelly tube 
has been replaced by spar; in others the complete cast 
of the hole is made in spar, hollow in some, solid in others. 
Most of the teredos have followed the grain of the wood; 
others have eaten crossways. 

The creature is believed by some to penetrate the wood of 
ships or piles when very small, and being armed with a 
cutting screw at the end pointing inwards, bores deeper and 
wider continually as it goes into the heart of the timber; it 
lines the auger-hole which it makes with a kind of shell. 
Through this tunnel it sucks in the water containing the 
animalculae on which it lives, though it is believed also to 
digest the wood. The only proper shell is the boring 
apparatus on the animal’s head. Ancient naturalists gave to 
the creature the significant name of Calamitas navium, the 
“evil genius of ships.” It is said that one form of teredo 
was brought to British seas in ships from abroad. But there 
is a native species very little inferior to it in powers of 
mischief, the ordinary Teredo navalis. It was this which 
nearly flooded Holland by destroying the main sea-gates of 
the dykes, and which destroyed solid piles of oak in Plymouth 
Harbour in five years. A log of deal has been found com- 
pletely honeycombed in the course of forty days. The teredo 
always attacks wood either floating on the water or below 
water. Sheathing with copper, or in the case of piles 
studding all over with iron nails, which rust and form an 
armour-coating, is the best protection. 

In wet and temperate countries rain and rot clear away the 
debris of forests, while worms pulverise the moist soil. Con- 
sequently there is no need for annihilating insects such as the 
white ant. The most powerful and mischievous boring insect 
in the inland districts of this country is the caterpillar of the 
goat moth. The moth itself is one of the largest. The full- 
grown caterpillar, of a dark flushed red, and covered with 
shiny plates of horn, is sometimes four and a half inches 
long. It has an abominable smell, and is unpleasant to 
every sense. For three years after its emergence from the 
minute egg, like a seed pearl, the caterpillar lives in 
and by the wood of the tree which it haunts, working 
in the very vitals of the wood, and never approaching 
the bark or perforating the final hole of exit till it 
is ready to change its state and to turn into a chrysalis. 
During the last year of its life the holes made are large 
enough to push an ordinary pencil into, though they are 
flattened and not round. There may be from five to forty or 
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more inside the same tree, and this tree a perfectly sound one 
before the creatures set to work mining it. Soon it begins to 
show signs of being sick. The leaves turn yellow and drop 
off, and sap exudes from the escape-holes made by the cater- 
pillars which matured earliest. Poplar and willow are the 
favourite food-trees of this caterpillar, though they will 
attack oak. The writer has seen an oak, not less than a 
century old, almost killed by them. The holes of exit, about 
thirty in number, were all close together on a surface which 
a pocket-handkerchief could cover. When they were made is 
not known, but the tree has been dying gradually for twenty 
years, and now is almost leafless. In Kensington some 
healthy poplar trees planted only twenty years ago were 
found to be infested with the caterpillars, and soon 
died. Of late years good large willow trees have become 
very valuable, as they are in great demand for cricket 
bats. The almost universal habit of pollarding willows 
greatly reduces the number fit for this purpose, as the 
grain must be straight and the wood soft. Timber merchants 
or cabinetmakers need to be extremely careful in buying a 
promising-looking tree. Often it is perfectly useless owing to 
the presence of goat-moth caterpillars in the interior. A few 
years ago an estate in Suffolk which had been many years in 
possession of the same family was sold, and part of the 
timber was disposed of separately. In one meadow were two 
famous old pollard oaks of peculiar growth, for which a 
London cabinetmaker paid a considerable sum to cut up into 
“curly ” oak veneer. One of the trees was found to be riddled 
by the goat-moth larvae, and useless for any purpose. 
Contrasting the time taken by inanimate agents, such as 
chemical action, moisture, frost, and rain, to destroy organic 
or inorganic matter, the superior efficiency of destructive life 
is very remarkable. Only give the pair of jaws or the 
teredo-molluse’s diamond drill life, and it works at a pace 
which is simply incredible to accomplish its part in the 
world’s economy. The white ants will consume the whole 
interior of a great timber tree in a few months’ work in an 
African forest, and leave nothing but its cast, made of the 
mud with which they cover it by night to exclude the light 
should they perforate its sides. In an English wood a fallen 
oak. would lie for fifty years or a century before it was 
disintegrated. There are kinds of wood, such as the beech, 
which will hardly rot in water at all if left to themselves. 
But the teredo will destroy fibre and substance in forty days. 
Given the fact that in the general course of Nature rapid dis- 
solution is desirable after vitality has ceased, these animal 
destructors seem wonderfully adapted for their part. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Not only every Volunteer, but every lover of fair play, 
should welcome the convincing array of facts and figures so 
ably marshalled in your columns by “ Volunteer Field Officer” 
on April 8th. Ashe clearly proves, the number of Volunteers 
(officially described as such) who actually served in South 
Africa represented merely a percentage of those whose 
services were placed at the disposal of the War Office. 


Lord Lansdowne, as every Volunteer officer knows, in the first 
instance at all events, brought into play every conceivable device 
and excuse for refusing offers of service. In nearly every instance 
Volunteer battalions and batteries were refused permission to 
serve as organised units. To quote a single example. In 
January, 1900, Colonel Allen, commanding the (Sheffield) 4th 
West York Artillery, offered to send out a battery of field artil- 
lery, and, in view of the fact that the guns with which his corps 
was armed were antiquated muzzle-loaders of iittle more value 
than scrap-iron, to equip it with latest-pattern guns at his own 
expense. Lord Lansdowne, after first refusing the offer, eventually 
accepted it on condition that the Colonel could find the guns. 

Imagine the latter’s feelings when, on applying to the firm 
from which he had arranged to obtain his guns, he was informed 
that orders had been received from the War Office not to part 
with them. ‘“ Volunteer Field Officer’s” table shows that, in 
spite of this rebuff, some sixty-nine non-commissioned officers 
and men of this corps found their way to the front—mostly as 
Imperial Yeomen—but this was but a fourth of the number ready 
toserve. In face of incidents like this, surely Mr. Arnold-Forster 
will admit that it was not the response of the Volunteers, but the 


——y 


Arnold-Forster himself doing to improve th ition but 
Volunteers? There are many who, like myene raid an & 
least resent his zeal for efficiency if it would find e rossi ie 
some other form than that of mere reduction of nee 
Unfortunately, there are no signs that Mr. Arnold: Forstee fe 
the smallest intention of discriminating between efficient 
inefficient corps, or of studying those personal and local _ 8 
siderations which render it impossible to apply to all Voltintoss 
corps alike the same conditions.of service. I have already gi 

an instance of the treatment of the Sheffield Artillery b toa 
Lansdowne in the dark days of the war. In those a 
alveady described, the armament of this corps consisted! ot 
obsolete muzzle-loading sixteen-pounder field guns, ‘ 

In the summer of 1901 the War Office apparently awoke to th 
value of the Volunteers, and invited the Shoffield Artillery, alo = 
with many other corps, to extend their annual training to fourtées 
days or longer on condition of pay at Army rates. @olonel Allen 
accepted the offer, and his brigade of four batteries marched pay 
fully horsed, to Chatsworth Park, some twelve miles, where camp 
was formed. While there the brigade was inspected in the field 
by Major-General Sir Alfred Turner, then Inspector-General of ‘ 
Auxiliary Forces, who declared it both as regards efficiency and ' 
mobility well worthy of modern field guns, which he said he 
anticipated would be issued without delay. A similar promise 
was soon after officially made. 

The year 1905, however, still finds this long-suffering oo 3. 
armed with the same old muzzle-loaders, which commenced their 
existence about the time of the Franco-Prussian War were 
discarded by the Royal Field Artillery after some fifteen to 
twenty years’ service, and being now in the last stage of decay, 
are infinitely more dangerous to the gunners serving them than’ 
to any enemy. 

Let it not be supposed that Sheffield has borne such treatment, 
of her Volunteers in silence. Through her representatives in the 
House of Commons, the matter has frequently been brought to, 
the notice of Mr. Arnold-Forster, only, however, to elicit evasiva 
replies of a most unsatisfactory nature. 

As a “crowning mercy” Mr. Arnold-Forster has ordered 
Volunteer Artillery corps armed with field guns to drill as heavy 
artillery, producing a situation which can only be described ag. 
chaotic. Ifa further illustration of the Gilbertian humour of 
those responsible for the efficiency of the Volunteers ig desired,’ 
it may be found in the fact that Volunteer Artillery equipped 
with field guns are classed in the “Army List” as Garrison 
Artillery, so as to justify the supervision of their training by 
Royal Garrison Artillery officers! Such methods are usually 
associated with the Chinese. 


—I an, Sir, &e., 
Bents Green, Ecclesall, Sheffietd. 


[Facts like those cited by our correspondent positively 
make one despair. But we must remind him and our readers 
that it isno good merely to use strong language about past 
or present Secretaries of State. It is for the people of the 
United Kingdom to say whether or no they will allow the 
Volunteers to be handled as they are being handled. I£ they 
are willing to tolerate the policy of the present Government 
in regard to the Volunteers, they must not complain of the 
results when they are realised. They will, that is, get the 
Volunteers they deserve, or possibly no Volunteers at all— 


7] 
‘ 


H. K. SrepHenson, 


Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S PROPOSALS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your “News of the Week” in the Spectator of 
April 8th, you say in reference to Mr. Arnold-Forster’s con- 
tentions: “There is something to be said for his refusal to 
curtail the number of battalions of the Regular Army, and his 
desire rather to reduce the strength of battalions in order that 
the cadves may remain ready for an emergency. With this 
argument we do not seriously quarrel.” It is my hope, Sir, to 
give you good reasons for altering your views upon this point. 


Cadres efficiently represent . mobilised potentialities only 
when the men included in such cadres are themselves for the 
most part effective soldiers. If for every more or less rusty 
Reservist you ‘have approximately one “serving soldier,” all: 
will be fairly well; but if the Reservists greatly outnumber. 
the nucleus to which they are added, you arrive at an 
impasse, because the lesser cannot properly assimilate the 
greater. Inno Continental Army is any such fatuous attempt’ 
made. The Continental conscript is twenty years of age, and om 
mobilisation all except the last-joined recruits are fit for im- 
mediate service; and even the latter, unless the. war breaks out 
before the summer, are effective soldiers. With us this is not 
and cannot be so,—unless we also adopt conscription. ‘The most 
liberal estimate of numbers actually in immediate readiness for. 
service in one of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposed “ home service”, 
battalions, inclusive of the old soldiers (of whom only a portion 
would be fit), is one hundred and fifty. To add the Reservists 
required to complete so insufficient a nucleus to war strength is 
to assemble a mob, not to organise a battalion. 

In my opinion, Sir, and in that, I believe, of the great majority 
of soldiers, there is no room in our small Regular Army for two 





acceptance of their offers of service which was “meagre.” 
To turn, however, from the past to the present, what is Mr. 


classes. We can only have a small force of Regulars, and the 
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, : of equally high quality. In our “Home 
whole of yg oo is soi Ps Baan for Militia and for 
Volunteers ; the former to supplement the Regulars for service 

and the latter to maintain public confidence against the 

ios. that might be occasioned if, in “dinghies” or larger 
vessels, foreigners were expected to land in the absence of the 
Fleet. The active branch of the Home Service Army should be 
the Militia, in a glorified condition; the creation of a rival force 

mild only hamper the Militia and give us far less reliable 
bes A Militia battalion, even though ill-trained, is still 

ettalion, and because it is such is preferable to a hastily 
* lected mob of Reservists, even though the latter may have 
sctually been, formerly, fairly well trained soldiers. What we 
a for a “Home Service” Army is a force from which 
iattalions and other units can be immediately obtained for the 
relief of Regular garrisons, so as to enable the whole of the 
Regular Forces to proceed to the front. Later on, when fit for 
service, the Auxiliary units should in their turn reinforce the 
line of battle. 3 2 

I think it utterly wrong to ask Volunteer units to “volunteer 
as units, as some seem to desire should be done. No; let the 
Volunteers protect our hearths and homes against real and 
imaginary dangers, only those of them who are single men 
being permitted to give their individual services in Volunteer 
companies or sections atcached to active units. The true réle 
of the Volunteers is “home defence”; but by all means 
Jet individual Volunteers give their services at the front,— 
and the more of them the better. 

Let us have one Aumy, divided into Regular and Militia 
branches. Let the Regulars be all good and of equal quality, 
and let the Militia be numerous enough and sufficiently well 
trained to take over at once all garrison duties at home and abroad 
go as to set free the whole of the Regulars. That should be the 
first military step in the event of a great war. Afterwards, in 
due time, the Militia would become fit to join in the active opera- 
tions before the enemy. A genuine Militia battalion would attain 
the requisite standard of efficiency more rapidly than one of Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s mobs of Reservists sailing under false colours as 
“ Regulars ”.and totally unfit to be trusted as such. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s principles are, in my opinion, perfectly sound, but the 
methods by which he desires to apply them are, I am certain, 
entirely ria I venture to think that only those who have 
had plenty of practical experience as regimental officers are 
competent to judge questions of cause and effect in reference to 
training and the efficiency that only training in units can give. 


—I am, Sir, &c., AvupI ALTERAM PARTEM. 


[We were not thinking of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s Home 
Service Army, which we have never been able to take 
seriously, or to regard as ever likely to materialise. We, like 
our correspondent, want to see an augmented and improved 
Militia, As our readers know, we consider the prime function 
of the Volunteers is to provide a reservoir of men ready to 
meet any great national emergency.—Ep. Spectator.] 





UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—TI am one of those Liberals who most strongly support 
the views of Mr. Methuen (Spectator, April 8th) as to the duty 
of Liberals towards Free-trade Unionists; but there is another 
side to the question. In the county of Hereford our three 
Members of Parliament are staunch supporters of the Tariff 
Reform League. An active Free-trade campaign has been 
carried on for some time past, and three gentlemen of moderate 
views and high personal character have been introduced as 
prospective Liberal candidates. There are a very considerable 
number of influential Unionists (landed proprietors, clergy- 
men, professiona] men, and tradesmen) who are known to be 
Free-traders. I will refrain from mentioning names, except 
those of Lord Biddulph, Lord James of Hereford, and the 
Hon. John Biddulph, who have openly joined Free-trade 
organisations in London. Hitherto, so far as I know, no 
Free-trade Unionist has taken any step of a public nature in 
the county to assist the cause of Free-trade. If Hereford- 
shire may be taken as a sample of the position of matters 
throughout the country, then I fear the cause of Free-trade is 
doomed if it has to rely on support from Free-trade Unionists. 
In Herefordshire these gentlemen are divided into three 
classes :—(1) Those who are actively supporting the Tariff 
Reformers on personal and party grounds; (2) those who will 
vote for them but give no active support; (3) those who will 
take no part whatever. Recent events are lulling the anxiety 
of even classes (2) and (3), though to many of us the insidious 
campaign now resorted to would presage a greater danger to 
Free-trade than the more open and pronounced methods of 
the Tariff Reform League.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry J. SourHatt. 
20 Etnam Street, Leominster. 


(It is hardly necessary for us to reiterate our advice to 


Unionist Free-traders, so often have we set it forth. It is 
that Unionist Free-traders will not only serve the cause of 
Free-trade best, but also will best serve the Unionist party, by 
voting and working against Tariff Reform candidates at the 
next Election,—and by Tariff Reform candidates we mean 


Chamberlain policy inside and outside Parliament.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S POSITION. 
[To tue Eprtor or THe “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—“ Apollo shrouds The God-like Trojan in a veil of 
clouds.” The Homeric hero, when he was getting the worst 
of it in a fight, was accustomed to rely on the assistance of 
the god who happened to be his special backer, and who, 
at the critical moment, would pour around his protégé an 
impenetrable fog, under cover of which the hero escaped 
defeat, Can it be that Mr. Chamberlain is imitating 
these Homeric tactics, and is retreating into the nebulous 
generalities of the Balfourian utterances‘as a means 
escape? It is to be observed that the Homeric hero, wheh 
the retreat into the fog had served his purpose, resumed the 
fight as if nothing had happened.—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. R. M. 


THE FISCAL QUESTION IN INDIA. 

(To tae Epiror or tHe ‘ Sprectator.”] 
Srr,—By the Indian maii arriving on the 15th inst. we have 
a verbatim report of the words of Lord Curzon on the 
attitude of our dependency towards the Fiscal question. His 
Lordship spoke at the meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council at which the Budget was discussed. I venture to 
think that the words are worth printing in the Spectator.— 
Tan, Sir, &c., 


Strutt Street, Manchester. 








WILLIAM TATTERSALL. 


“IT may name one more respect in which the Government of 
India have, I think, faithfully championed the interests of the 
general community. I allude to their attitude on the Fiscal 
question. I observe that the Honourable Mr. Cable, speaking 
to-day on behalf of the commercial community, has most strongly 
endorsed the correctness of the position that.we took up in our 
despatch of October 22nd, 1903. A little while ago it was stated 
with some authority in England that that despatch had been 
drawn up in a hurry, and that we were believed to have modified 
our views. ‘Bhere is no foundation for any such statement. We 
composed that despatch with full deliberation. It represented 
our matured opinions. We have not departed from them in any 
particular, and if the Government of India were invited to enter 
a conference, those, I am confident, would be the instructions 
with which our delegates from this end would proceed. Our 
claim is not merely that India should have a voice in the settle- 
ment of the question—that none will dispute—but that in any 
Imperial scheme there should not be imposed upon us a system 
detrimental to our interest or repugnant to our strongly enter- 
tained and unanimous views.” 





RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your notice of my study of Richard Jefferies (Spec- 
tator, April Ist) you say that “it is an axiom in the art of 
biography that the writer should as far as possible efface 
himself.” With this I quite agree; and if I have performed 
my task in an egotistical or “obtrusive” manner, I fully 
deserve your censure. But though it is desirable that a 


even possible, that he should efface his own view of the sub- 
ject of his biography; for it is not with mere facts, but with 
the interpretation and right presentment of facts that he is 
concerned, especially when, as in the case under discussion, 
the work is avowedly less a biography than a “study,” an 
inquiry into the several phases of Jefferies’s thought. I submit 
that the two instances which you produce by no means bear 
out your contention that I have used Jefferies “to air opinions of 
my own.” For when I wrote that “ the first and most absolutely 
necessary step is the rejection of superstitious belief” I-was 
not, as the context clearly shows, expressing my own opinions 
at all, but was merely summarising Jefferies’s opinions, as set 
forth in his “Story of My Heart” (chap. 9), a point which, in 
your hurry to convict me of obtrusiveness, you have unfortu- 
nately failed to note! Again, when you blame me for saying 
that it is incredible that Jefferies should have gone back to a 








belief which he had gradually outgrown, you ignore the fact 


all candidates who will not pledge themselves to oppose the + 


writer should efface himself, it is not at all desirable, nor . 
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that Sir Walter Besant himself, several years after the publi- 
cation of his “Eulogy of Richard Jefferies,” expressed to 
me his concurrence with this view. “You are, I am con- 
vinced, quite right,” he wrote. “When a man gets as far as 
Jefferies did, when he has shed and scattered to the winds all 
sacerdotalism and authority, he does not go back.” And 
again: “I perfectly agree with you as to the unreality of his 
death-bed conversion to orthodoxy.” I altogether dispute 
your assertion that a writer on Jefferies should be precluded 
from discussing such points as these.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry S. Sar. 

Crockham Hill, Edenbridge. 

[Mr. Salt’s words are: “It is incredible that a man of his 
progressive intellect should have gone back toa creed which 
he had once conscientiously held, but had gradually out- 
grown and abandoned.” “Incredible” is not the question. 
Whether Jefferies did or did not return to his earlier 
beliefs is purely a question of evidence. What Sir Walter 
Besant may have thought matters nothing. In any case, to 
return to our point, it is not for a biographer to “air 
opinions of his own.”—Eb. Spectator.] 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR HIGH RATES. 
[To rue EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—In the month of December, 1904, a notice was placed 
on the church-door of a Staffordshire parish to say that, 
as the Staffordshire County Council proposed borrowing 
money, and as the total debt of this county, after borrowing 
this money, “would exceed one-tenth of the annual rateable 
value of the rateable property in the said county...... 
notice is given that Colonel W. R. Slacke, R.E., one of the 
Inspectors of the Board [of Local Government], will attend 
at the County Buildings, Stafford, on Tuesday, the 6th day 
of December, 1904, at half-past ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
to hold a local inquiry into the subject-matter of the said 
application” (for the loan). As it happened, no one in this 
part of the county could get a train to take him to Stafford 
by 10.30. I therefore called on the ratepayers, and was 
commissioned by them in the name of the parish to enter a 
protest against this wanton extravagance. I wrote to the 
Local Government Board accordingly. I had an answer 
some time later that they had agreed to this scheme. I wrote 
to them then to ask whether they (the Local Government 
Board) had ever regarded the voice of ratepayers of a parish 
which was unanimously against any extravagant scheme 
mooted by any County Council. They refused to cite any 
one case. (Could they doso?) Does not this mean that the 
T.ocal Government Board refuse to exercise the powers vested 
in them for checking extravagant loans by County Councils P 
The Board solemnly go through the farce of despatching an 
official to inquire into complaints, &c. This official has, I 
suppose, his travelling expenses, &c., provided by the rate- 
payers—and for what? The Local Government Board neither 
expect to hear complaints, nor will attend to them if made. 
The Local Government Board are almost entirely responsible 
for the ratepayers’ burden. Neither Protection nor Free- 
trade will ruin the country so much as rates. If either 
party at the approaching Election will engage to appoint such 
Minister at the Local Government Board as will see that 
the Local Government Board do their work efficiently, that 
party will have the votes of many men like myself.—I am, 
Sir, &c. Outis. 





THE PUBLIO HEALTH AOTS. 

[To tHe Eprror or tHe “SPzctaTor.”’] 
S1r,—In view of your sympathetic article in the Spectator of 
April 15th, you will perhaps allow me to state that the 
second reading of my Bill to amend the Public Health Acts 
has been postponed till after Easter at the request of his 
Majesty’s Government for their further consideration. I 
expect to put it down for an early day after the Recess, and 
venture to hope that it may not be unfavourably received by 
both sides of our House——Thanking you for your very 
friendly remarks on the subject, I am, Sir, &., 

HyY.tton. 





CHURCH AND STATE IN ENGLAND. 


(To Tuk Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—May I presume to criticise one statement made by your 
‘reviewer in the Spectator of April 15th in his reference to my 





book, “ Church and State in England”? I ist teen 
Bishops Gardiner and Tunstall were truly Catholic whilst 
the same time they rejected the Roman Obedience, and y he 
reviewer says that “a more remarkable -ut fuss 
Anglican we have never seen.” The reviewer hag.ey; “4 
overlooked the quotations I made from Gardiner’g book!:« 
Vera Obedientia,” and Tunstall’s reply to Pole, which api 
bear out my contention. Of course both Gardiner. 
Tunstall became Roman after the “reconciliation” which 
took place in Mary’s reign; but they, with many otherg 
accepted the change because they despaired of any other ag 
out of the dreadful condition produced by the wicked doi J 
of the harpies of Edward’s reign. It is evident that Lord 
Tennyson read history in the same way as I did, for in hig 
play, Queen Mary, he represents Gardiner as saying (Act IIT, 
Scene 3) :— ; 
“ But the Pope— 
Can we not have the Catholic church as well 
Without as with the Italian? if we cannot, 
Why then the Pope.” 
And again (Act ITI, Scene 4) :-— 
“In those times, 
Thou knowest we had to dodge, or duck, or die; 
I kept my head for use of Holy Church; 
And see you, we shall have to dodge again, 
And let the Pope trample our rights, and plunge 
His foreign fist into our island Church 
To plump the leaner pouch of Italy. 
For a time, for a time.” 
—I am, Sir, &., 
S. Augustine’s Vicarage, Hull. 


W. H. Asranay. 


[The point is this. Dr. Abraham calls as witnesses to the 
“truly Catholic character” of the First Book two anti. 
Reformers. It cannot be alleged that Gardiner and Tunstall 
would have accepted the Book of Common Prayer. The 
question of Obedience is not concerned.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CANON LYTTELTON’S OPPORTUNITY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In the Spectator of April 8th the following passages 
occur in an article on “Canon Lyttelton’s Opportunity” ~ 
“He [Dr. Warre at Eton] arranged for extra hours and 
special lectures devoted to the teaching of modern history; 
but he still, it has been suggested by some of his critics, 
did not regard the history of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries as more important than the Punic Wars and the 
Syracusan Expedition...... But if the possession of that 
ability and that knowledge [classical] is to exclude the possi- 
bility of his [a boy of sixteen or seventeen] also knowing the 
elementary facts of the Franco-Prussian or the American 
Civil War, or for that matter, the Napoleonic campaigns, 
then there is an immense deal to be said against such a 
system of teaching.” Inalong Minute to the Minister of the 
Interior, Napoleon, writing in 1807, makes the same complaint 
in the following words :—“ Toute notre jeunesse trouve plus 
de facilité pour apprendre les guerres puniques que pour 
connaitre la guerre d’ Amérique, qui a eu lieu en 1783; elle 
sinstruit plus facilement des événements des sidcles passées 
que de ceux qui se sont écoulés depuis le jour de sa naissance,” 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. S. Moss-BLUNDELL 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 





TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE. 
[To tax Eprror or THE “SpEctTaTor.’’] 
S1r,—As a constant subscriber, I have been reading in the 
Spectator of April 8th your review of this book, and I 
much hope you may find the following idyll of village 
life worthy of record. I am the owner of a small public. 
house on a high-road in East Anglia, about half-a-mile from 
the village. The family consisted formerly of the publican 
(who looked after the land) and his wife and two grand- 
children, a girl anda boy. The girl was lame, one leg being 
so deformed that she had to wear an iron support, and could 
hardly walk abroad; but she served the customers, and with 
assistance did the work of the house. Ateighteen she became 
engaged to a farm labourer who lived about a mile of 
When the publican died a good many years ago, the isolated 
position of the house made the three women and the boy (who 
was quite young) afraid to sleep by themselves, and it was 





eventually arranged that the labourer should go up there to 
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mart take care of the premises. The girl declined 
to marry during the lifetime of her grandmother, who had 
prought her up, but eventually she was released from 
her trust, and after a -twenty years’ engagement she 
was married at the age of thirty-eight. It was alleged 
that the labourer had walked as far as to India and 
back in performing the task of guardian which he had 
undertaken. After a year or two of married life, during 
which remarks were made to the wife in the village similar in 
spirit to Sarai’s reflections upon herself, a baby was born, but 
porn dead, to the intense disappointment of the mother. 
Last February a second child, a girl, was born to her in her 
forty-third year, and husband and wife are now as proud and 
happy ‘ao it is possible for parents to be. They are both 
plain people, quite uneducated, and they lay claim to no sort 
of superior virtue; but could such constancy, continence, 
fidelity, and steadfastness be surpassed P—I am, Sir, &e., 

A SQuIREEN. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSTABULARY. 
(To THe Epiror oy THE “Spectator.” ] 
§1r,—May I trespass on your space very shortly? I have 
but just received a copy of your issue of December 10th, 1904, 
sent by a friend, and always acceptable no matter the date, and 
should like to express the gratification felt in this neighbour- 
hood amongst the English at reading an article calculated to 
do so much good in spreading the true facts of the case as is 
yours on “ The Boer Congress,” and at the same time point out 
that we here living close to the Basutoland border consider 


your sympathy with the Boer complaint against the South | 


African Constabulary quite uncalled for. The troopers in 
the country districts carry out their manifold duties ex- 
gellently, and to replace them by a force recruited from the 
original inhabitants would open a way for liquor and 
ammunition running across the border, and bribery of all 
sorts, which was an acknowledged custom in the days of the 
old Free State force. I will quote the words of a well- 
known Boer residing hereabouts in support of this opinion :— 
“We may grumble at the South African Constabulary, but 
at all events we know they are thoroughly straight.” On the 
organisation (if it can be dignified by the term) of the South 
African Constabulary, and the plethora of useless officers, I 
could say a good deal, but this is not the place for a subject 
which needs a more experienced pen than mine. I am calling 
the attention of the local Press to your article, as it cannot be 
too widely circulated.—I am, Sir, Xc., M. J. TyLtpen. 
Moria Farm, Don Don, Ladybrand, 0.R.C., 
' South Africa. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 


Tax amount of subscriptions and fees received up to April 20th 
for tho Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,122, besides £420 
promised to the Prizes Fund, making a total of £1,542. The 
Earl of Meath, K.P., and Sir William Vincent have consented to 
become patrons of the Exhibition. Though the result achieved 
up till now is encouraging, those responsible for the organisation 
of the Exhibition are most anxious to see the subscription list 
still further augmented in order that the prizes may be on 
an adequate scale. We trust, therefore, that readers of the 
Spectator will help the work by donations. The following sum 
has recently been rc ceived through the Spectator :— 
Richard H. Watt... ee ove » £1 10 

We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Ezhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
847 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. We are also informed 
that Messrs. Thorne and Welsford (17 Gracechurch Street, E.C.) 
have most generously consented to act as honorary solicitors to the 
Ethibition. : 








POETRY. 


PASSION-TIDE WEATHER. 
Uponne a harshe and leaflesse Tree 
The flowrie woods amonge 
I saw a Kinge y-crowned with thorne 





I felte a sharpe and bitere winde 
That in the braunches blewe ; 

Full sore itte smote hys tendere limbes, 
And did hys paynes renewe. 


Tsayd: “ What menes this bitere windeP” 
A voyce to me replyed 

“ Itte is the brethe of wicked menne 
That mocked hym when he deyed.” 


And whiles I watched, from oute the deepe 
A murkie cloude drewe nighe; 

Itte hidde the fayre and yellowe sonne, 
Itte coverede alle the skie. 

Then cryed the Kinge in anguish sore, 
For now the Lyghte was gone; 

And he, that reyned so royalie, 
Was left to deye alone. 


“Oh whence,” I sayd, “this darkling cloude? ” 
A voyce to me replyed 

“TItte is tae blacke of manne hys sinne, 
For dele of wich he deyed.” 


But sudene from the murkie cloude 
A showere of rayne ran downe; 
Itte set a jeweled coronall 
About the thornés crowne; 
Itte fele upon hys parchéd lips, 
Itte esed hys bitere payne, 
And now upon that woefulle Tree 
The sonne shon oute againe. 
“ How blest,” I sayd, “this heling rayne!” 
A voyce to me replyed 
“ Ttte is thy teres of penitence 
That helped hym when he deyed.” 
EVELYN UNDERHILL 








MUSIC. 


——_@——_ 


STRAUSS’S PROGRESS. 


Ricuarp Strauss has come and gone. He has con- 
ducted the second performance of his Symphonia Domestica 
in such a way as to throw a certain amount of new 
light on his intentions by adopting tempi and nuances 
of expression differing from those adopted by Mr. Henry 
Wood, to whose exertions in training the band and pre- 
paring the work he paid a handsome and well-deserved 
tribute of gratitude; he has had an enthusiastic reception; 
and he has convinced everybody that whether he is an inspired 
creator or not, he is at least verflucht pfifig, as Wagner said 
of Berlioz. More than that, he has exhibited his talent, on the 
whole, in so much more engaging a light than in some of his 
recent works—notably Hin Heldenleben—that were it not for 
his programme, one might well abandon the rdle of fault- 
finding, and hail the new work as a pledge of further and 
more wholesale renunciation of the cult of extravagance and 
eccentricity. In face of that programme, however, such an 
attitude is unhappily impossible. We shall endeavour as 
briefly as may be to justify our regret that he should have 
saddled his work with this amazing incubus of egotism and 
absurdity. 

Into the details of the programme—occasionally quite 
Gampish in their Teutonic homeliness—we have no inten- 
tion of entering. But it is surely permissible to ask a 
plain question. If Strauss finds it necessary to supplement 
the ordinary full orchestra by at least twenty extra players, 
including a quartet of saxophones, in order to depict a normal 
day—devoid of any exciting incidents—in the home life of a 
young married couple, how large an orchestra and how many 
unfamiliar instruments will he need to delineate a really 
tragical episode? By employing the fullest possible amount 
of musical machinery to render justice to a tranquil and 
idyllic theme, he has left himself no margin, no reserve to 
cope with the needs of a soul-shaking crisis. Armageddon is 
reduced to the same level as a baby’s bath, and the friendly 
argument of fond parents over the education of their “young 
hopeful” is raised to the plane of a conflict of Titans. 





That there in sorrowe honge. 


But then, it may not without good grounds be objected, 
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this is not a musical picture of a normal day in the home life 
of a norimal young couple. It is a day in the life of a 
Great Genius, videlicet Strauss himself. If you think other- 
wise, you have only to read the dedication, the annotations in 
the score, the sketch programme by the composer and the 
full programme, based on his own hints, which he has never 
discovered or condemned as a false interpretation of his 
meaning. We reluctantly grant that this may be so; reluc- 
tantly, because it brings us back to our old cause of complaint 
against Hin Heldenleben, that never before had a musician of 
commanding talent advertised himself in his works with such 
unblushing complacency. If Strauss is ever to justify com- 
pletely the panegyrics of his admirers, and do something really 
and sanely great or consistently noble—it is not enough to be 
able to give us occasional pages as gorgeous in their colouring 
as peacocks’ tails—he will have to emancipate himself from 
the paralysing effect of these introspective and self-advertising 
programmes. Great geniuses are seldom untainted by egotism : 
their work must be coloured by their own experiences. But 
this labelling process is undignified and ignoble. It is a 
degradation of the symphony to turn it into a roman a clef. 
It may be necessary to submit to interviewing, but one does 
not like to think of a “Celebrity at Home” acting as his 
own interviewer. 
Whether Strauss will in the end extricate himself from tlie 
thraldom of bis present formula remains to be seen. That he 
may do so must be the sincere desire of all lovers of an art of 
which he is so immensely gifted, so influential, and so discon- 
certing an ornament. It will be a relief, again, to his whole- 
hearted admirers, many of whom must find the process of 
interpreting and justifying all his lustige Streiche a somewhat 
arduous task. But the omens are not altogether reassuring, 
and if one theory of his aims and plan of campaign is correct, 
there is not much chance of his ever completely emerging 
into the Olympian atmosphere of the really great masters. 
The theory, which has at any rate the merit of providing a 
working explanation of his aims and methods, is briefly as 
follows. Strauss is sincerely desirous of achieving a position 
of such independence that he will be able to write exactly and 
entirely as he pleases,—to indulge his genius without thought 
or regard for public opinion. But in order to reach that 
enviable position, he believes it to be necessary first of all to 
impress and attract the public, and since populus vult decipi— 
decipiatur. In other words, he realises that for him the 
shortest cut to popularity and success is in the deliberate 
resort to eccentricity,—much like Disraeli’s audacities of 
speech and costume in the early stage of his public career. 
The method has answered admirably, for he is certainly the 
most talked about and the best abused of living composers ; 
indeed, the only drawback is that it has answered too well. 
The nature of his works and the choice of his subjects have 
necessarily involved a good deal of literary commentary, 
initiated by the composer himself, but carried out with great 
zeal and industry by those who take him seriously. Thanks 
to their indefatigable hermeneutics, the eccentricities of 
Strauss have achieved such a resounding success as to eclipse 
his beauties. His disciples have justified him with such 
uncompromising loyalty that if he were now to compose a 
symphonic poem on a broomstick they would find it 
palpitating with cosmic emotion. In these circumstances, 
it would be an act of treachery on his part to go back on 
them ; indeed, it is by no means certain that they have not 
so far reacted upon him that he no longer knows himself 
whether he is in jest or in earnest. A style which was 
originally adopted to arrest attention and to make the public 
“sit up” has now become a second nature; and by the 
Nemesis which waits upon all who are not true to the best 
that is in them, instead of doing what he meant to do, he is 
unable to resist doing what is expected of him. 
. The foregoing theory may possibly be doing a grave injustice 


his analysts, he has seriously impaired the enjoymestakil: 
a great deal of his latest work is capable of causing if _ 
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A FRENCH FRIEND OF THE EMPIRE® 

OnE of the many advantages to England, and by no mea: 
the least, of that entente cordiale with France of which +: 
hear so much, and if the German Emperor persists shall pao 
so much more, is that she is able once again to enjoy the 
advantage of friendly criticism in a form in which she 
can listen to it. “Splendid isolation” is at times a bracing 
discipline. It gives concentration, but it also produces narrow. 
ness. If we are not on calling terms with our neighbours 
we perhaps gain a little in escaping a certain amount of 
idle gossip, but we lose too in not getting their opinion of 
others, and still more of ourselves. It was a salutary lesson 
doubtless for us during the Boer War to hear something 
of what Europe thought and felt about us. But the criticism 
was so mingled with abuse that we could hardly be expected 
to listen to it; and, indeed, in some cases, even if we tried 
to be dispassionate, we could not quite believe it. Thig was 
especially the case with France. We could not believe—and 
a book like this proves that we were right—that the French 
really thought quite so badly of us, and that their outburst 
of recrimination and vilipending was a deliberate and final 
opinion, and not largely a temporary effervescence, 

Now genuine French criticism is just what helps us most, 
The French have exactly those qualities in which we are most 
deficient. At the same time, they are not too far away or too 
differently situated to understand us. France and England 
have come down the centuries of history side by side. Though 
France has parted with some traditions and obliterated 
some of the forms which we have conserved, she knows 
what it is to be an ancient and historic nation, with 
many elements in her society, aristocratic, commercial, 
democratic; with a Church, an Army, a Navy, great pro- 
fessions, arts and sciences, organised and claiming weight 
by immemorial prescription as well as present activity. She 
knows what it is to administer free colonies and subject 
races; she knows and feels the meaning of the “ white man’s 
burden.” She, too, is “a land of old and just renown,” and 
her judgment is “the judgment of our peer.” Especially 
she can make allowance, when she is in the mood to 
do so, for our difficulties. During the Boer War she was 
not in that mood. She is in that mood now, perhaps was 
never more so. We can all enjoy, also, the light touch, the 
artistic presentation, the crisp statement, the note a little 
satirical but never too serious or solemn, of a good French 
critic. If we are to have our merits and our foibles tactfully 
described, if we are to be shown ourselves as others see us 
without being offended, a cultivated French gentleman 
is the very man to perform the office. And in Vicomte 
d’Humiéres we have just the critic required. For this is 
what he is,—pre-eminently a cultivated French gentleman 
who knows and likes us; who is, indeed, an Anglophil, but 
not to the foolish extent of sinking his own nationality. 
He does not profess to go very deep. The book, he tells us, 
“has no pretensions to academic harmony or to sociological 
serenity. It is a collection of impressions.” But they are 
not the impressions of a hasty traveller or of a single visit; 
and his carefully written introduction contains not a little 
wisdom, as the essence distilled from the wit of the subse- 
quent pages. 

He can still admire the old British Constitution 





praised by Montesquieu a century and a half ago, and since 


to the aims and methods of Richard Strauss, but at least it so much abused both at home and abroad. Notwithstanding 


illustrates the dangers attendant on the composition of 
programme music when the composer, instead of giving 


all changes, he yet sees in it what Aristotle considered the 
best of all polities,—a ‘“ mixed” polity, one in which various 


explicit indications as to his intentions, contents himself with elements blend and balance. Aristocracy is there. “It stil 


furnishing hints for the encouragement of fantastic inter- 
preters. According to some accounts, Strauss wishes his 
Symphony to be judged simply as absolute music. But his 
own sketch programme and annotations have rendered such 


plays a preponderating part.” And plutocracy blends 
happily and healthily with aristocracy. “As for the 
people,” he remarks pregnantly (the italics are ours), “it is 








an attitude impossible. He cannot have it both ways, and by 


* Through Isle and Empire. By the Vicomte Robert d’Humiéres, Tran® 
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pti assert that it is happier here than elsewhere; but 


+ does not exhaust itself in hatreds and revolts, and 


7 ! 
pi case tt is assured of two supreme benefits: liberty 
a justice.” “Perfidious Albion” is a phrase invented by 


N, apoleon’s “reptile ” Press. It caught on because it gave an 
excuse for French inefficiency. England has no monopoly 
of honesty, but “the love of ‘fair play’ and of truth has made 
ita way into her political morals.” In the matter of perfidy 
England is “an artless schoolgirl beside Russia.” England 
js also generous, and Englishmen are humane. They are 
reserved, no doubt, and stoical. Are they hypocritical ? 
Js their virtue “ cant ”? This is a moore tremendous 
question. “There is no greater effort of impartiality,” 
says M. d’Humiéres, “possible to a French brain than 
to explain cant and make excuses for it.” He makes the 
effort manfully, but it remains abominable and inexplicable 
to him, because he does not see that its practice corre- 
sponds to its profession in the highest and lowest classes 
of English society, though he admits that it may more 
nearly do so in the puritanical middle class. M. d’Humitres 
makes a mistake here which he does not make elsewhere. 

He does not realise that morally, as well as politically, 

England is not thus divided into water-tight compartments. 

Conscience is not the monopoly, fortunately, of the Noncon- 

formists, nor Puritanism, in its best sense, of the middle class. 

They will be found, like their oftentimes too much derided 

embodiment, “respectability,” in all classes, and as realities, 

not hypocrisies, in each and all. 

His oracle, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, might have enlightened 
him a little more on these subjects; but the last thing that 
an Englishman, and especially an Englishman like Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, likes to do, is to preach or to mount the 
high moral horse. Mr. Kipling, it is true, told him he 
did not like Madame Bovary ; and “ the name of D’Annunzio 
led to a very instructive declaration against eroticism,” and 
the monstrous and excessive iteration of it in Continental 
fiction, which caused M. d’Humiéres to ponder on what he 
admits, “the chastity of the English novel.” Mr. Kipling also 
gives him an explanation in his prefatory letter which we can 
hardly suppose is serious. Meanwhile, we must note that 
M. d’Humiéres, with all his love and admiration for England, 
writes on these matters as a Frenchman, with a levity and 
freedom we cannot always accept, and which will distress 
some readers. He makes, also, little allowance for religion, 
which he seems, except in a generic anthropological form, 
not to have met or not to have heeded. 

As for all the private and public virtues which he thus 
generously ascribes to us, let us hope that we have in some 
measure deserved this testimonial, and if not, let it 
encourage us to do so in the future. For the rest, the 
observations he has made, and the pictures he draws of the 
facts on which his inductions are based, are most agreeable 
reading. He has had the entrée to many delightful socitties 
and scenes. The khaki warriors returning from the Cape, 
with their uncritical loyalty to their defeated generals—their 
stolidity, which to us seemed a danger, appears to him the 
secret of our success—the streets at Coronation time, with 
the good-tempered popular participation in the pomp and 
expense; the Wallace Collection; the English theatres, where 
he admires the magnificent staging, and does not think it 
spoils the acting, though most of the plays in truth seem 
“written for easily-pleased schoolboys”; the historic glories 
of Holland House; the water parties on the Thames; 
Aldershot; Spithead ; the “ Visits of Elizabeth,”—are treated 
one after the other in the same light and happy manner. 
Take his notes on Henley Regatta :— 

“We are gathered to see young men in incredible skiffs long 
and narrow as swords, struggle to pass one another by dipping 
into the water long implements of wood flattened at the end. 
Deafening cheers accompany this exertion. The reward of the 
victors consists of metal cups of most distressing workman- 
i ca The waning sun envelopes this motley crowd amid 
the popping of champagne corks. Minstrels in Venetian dominoes 
pass and sing along the launches. The warm and hazy light of 
this Constable evening fills the valley.” 

Take two other scenes of stiller life :— 

“Here in Hampshire is the real English country, green, wooded 
with fine trees, pleasant villages on grass-girt rivers, a look of 
comfort and security. One feels here respect for the past, con- 
tent with the present, confidence in the future. A glorious forest, 


planted by Willidfa Rufus, spreads shades that are never touched 
over moss and ferns. Here the melancholy Jacques of As You 





Like It dreams, leaning against an % ‘ootpaths 
you shall hear the prod of F Rosalind | ee 

“Here is Osborne, the princely residence to which every 
August used to bring ‘ Auntie,’ as the good people of the island 
called their late Queen; and next, spreading its lawns down to 
the very waters, a nobleman’s seat, a proud mansion standing 
between trees three centuries old and the eternal waves, evoking 
an ideal of aristocratic life, a security of moral dignity and 
tradition which the land of M. Mesureur no longer knows.” 

From Isle to Empire,—from England the Vicomte con- 
ducts us through Egypt to India, Egypt with its immemorial 
background, frothed over by the noisy wave of cosmopoli- 
tanism. Then India. But this the reader must criticise for 
himself, It is all the kaleidoscope of the Plain Tales 
from the Hills and of* Kim, painted by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s French friend, as seen partly through Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s magic spectacles, partly with the Frenchman’s own 
sharp eyes. For Mr. Rudyard Kipling is the “poet of 
India,” and M. d’Humiéres is his prophet. The French friend 
does justice—nay, more than justice—to our diligent, con- 
scientious, and equal sway. The restless energy and intelli- 
gent force concealed beneath Lord Curzon’s enamel of 
suavity and courtesy, the prosperity and liberty of the 
multitudes, the corruption which is sometimes the shadow of 
the peace and independence of the Maharajahs,—all the 
wonderful mise-en-scéne, the amazing variety of buildings, 
palace, temple, ruin, with every diversity of natural setting 
at Calcutta, Benares, Jeypore, Tughlakabad, Fatehpur- 
Sikri, Bijapur, the paradisal gardens of Kashmir, the 
witcheries of the Taj, the strange fragihents of old-world 
French dominion embedded in our own, are all here. M. 
d’Humiéres does not, even with these last to stir old rancours, 
grudge us our Empire for a moment. He recognises that we 
have toiled, have lived and have died, for it. “If any rival 
challenges it, the answer is, he must show that he can do 
better.” But space does not allow us to touch on all that 
these brilliant and lightsome pages suggest. The book is no 
common book, and comes at no common moment. The author 
is modest; he professes to tell us little new; he calls himself 
a humble follower of Taine. But his very modesty avoids the 
magistral complacence which was Taine’s foible, and he 
may, perhaps, influence English readers the more. He hopes 
much from the “understanding” he is so anxious to help. 
We must be grateful, at any rate, for the entertainment he 
has given us; still more, for the generous and gallant spirit 
which inspires him. That England and France should put 
aside their secular jealousies, and enter on an era of cordial 
and constant consideration and comity, would indeed mean 
much for both countries, and much thereby for the world, 
much for the “ gaiety of nations,’ and not a little for their 


true happiness. 





CLAVERHOUSE.*® 
THE modern method of historical research will repatch many 
a broken reputation. History and fiction alike have been 
built up rather upon superstitions than upon facts. Most 
eminent men have stood in the eye of posterity rather for 
some abstract quality than for themselves, and in order to 
give verisimilitude to this quality, the old-fashioned historians 
have never scrupled to suppress, or even to invent. John 
Graham of Claverhouse, for instance, has for two hundred 
years been taken as a model of ferocity. His nickname— 
Bluidy Clavers—was enough to condemn him; and as the 


| other side were more eloquent in print than his own supporters, 


it was easy for them to send him down the ages in the guise 
of a monster. The exaggerations of Peden lost nothing when 
they were handled by Lord Macaulay ; and the guilt of Clavers 
seemed so certain that even Sir Walter Scott, who was con- 
scious of his heroism, and who would have gladly put the best 
construction on his exploits, admitted his cruelty, and charged 
him “ with the disregard of the rights of his fellow-subjects.” 
Facts, however, are worth more than opinions, and, while 
Mr. Terry never writes as a partisan, he has no difficulty 
in defending Claverhouse from the worst of the charges made 
against him. 

Wodrow, Defoe, and the reckless writers who have taken 
their facts ready-made from these masters of prejudice have 
charged Claverhouse with wholesale and superfluous murters. 
He has been pictured as a handsome, insolent Nero, most 





* John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee. By Charles Sanford Terry, 
M.A, London: A, Constable and Co, (12s, 6d, net.) 
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energetic when he was spilling the blood of innocent men, | and at home, he would protect him. To this he anges 
and putting to death the simple heroes whose only crime it | that, unless he were forced to it,he would live quietly.” re 


was,to worship God in their own way. Mr. Terry has put an | doubtless, if he had not been forced, he would have 


end for ever to this legend. “Every charge against Olaver- | word, and left the new dynasty undisturbed. But the Cony 
house,” says he, “culled from every source of authority, has | vention, by declaring him “fugitive and a rebel,” drove. hii: 
been examined, and the result is as follows: In the exercise | prematurely into revolt, and henceforth he fought for 
of the plenary power of life and death vested in him he took | James II., whom he believed to be his rightful King, with 
two lives and no more. In regard to one of them—John | bravery and disinterestedness worthy a better master. His 
Brown of Priesthill—the evidence is positive to the fact that | march through the Highlands in the track of Montrose 
his. victim was lawfully, though summarily, executed. In} is an adventure which has the true smack of romance, 


regard. tothe second—Matthew Meikleworth—the evidence, 
though less clear, weighs to the conclusion that Claverhouse 
took a life legally forfeit for refusal to accept the test of 
loyalty, which the Government, in the interest of public 


order and safety, thought fit to require.” 


For ourselyes, our sympathies are with the Whigs and 
Covenanters, for, in spite of their narrowness and fanaticism, 
we-hold that theirs was the cause of civil and religious freedom, 
and that their opponents stood for principles of government 
which, if victorious, would have ruined these islands, and have 
subjected their inhabitants to a system of oppression which 
would:have rendered them for generations incapable of just, 
free; and popular government. But because we hate and 
despise the sullen tyranny of Charles and James we must 
not fail to be just to men like Dundee, and to recognise that 
in the heat of party strife they have been subjected to unfair 
and exaggerated charges. We are not able to accept all Mr. 
Terry’s' apologies for Claverhouse, but we think that on 
the whole lie has vindicated the character of a gallant and 


high-minded soldier. 


It is not a pleasant duty for a soldier to suppress 
rebellion, and Olaverhouse’s campaign in the South-West of 
Scotland was not the best opportunity that a brave man 
could have found for distinction. But it was not for him to 
question the wisdom of those from whom he received his 
orders. At that time he was a soldier, and not a politician, 
Whatever their private virtues may have been, and however 
much we may sympathise with the political and religious aims 
of the Covenanters—and such sympathy we feel most strongly 
-~—they were in law undoubtedly rebels. Had they been 
successful, they would not have spared their opponents. At 
Drumclog, it is true, the Covenanters put their opponents 
to ‘the rout; but at Bothwell Bridge the fortune of war 
favoured the other side; and since both rebel and Royalist 
were intent to win the victory, we should probably have heard 
no word of Claverhouse’s supposed cruelty had not Wodrow 
and Peden been more zealous for their cause than careful of 
the truth. However, Claverhouse had other thoughts in his 
head than how best to punish the Covenanters. In 1680 he 
desired above all things to marry Helen Graham, and to 
succeed at last to the earldom of Menteith. There were many 
rivals for the lady’s hand, among them the young Marquis of 
Montrose; but Claverhouse did not easily accept defeat, and 
he pressed his suit so hard that Lady Graham declared her- 
self willing to waive the propositions of two other suitors and 
to.accept him. The marriage, however, did not come off, and 
Claverhouse was no doubt easily consoled. Though before 
his wooing was over he had vowed that he was ready to take 


Helen Graham “in her smock,” it was prudence rather than 
love. whieh drew him to her at first, and in his second wooing 
he must-have been inspired by affection alone. For there 
were many reasons why he should not have married Jean 
Cochrane, who came of a Whig family, and whose uncle had 
found safety in flight after the Rye House plot. As Mr. 
Terry points out, Claverhouse was officially sifting the 
evidence against the uncle on the eve of his marriage to 
the niece. In this alliance, then, there is no suspicion either 
of self-interest or of intolerance, and it is to the credit of 
both Claverhouse and his wife that a marriage which for 
the moment wrecked his fortunes and excluded him from the 
Privy Council was nevertheless a happy one. 

But it was at the end of his life that Claverhouse scaled 
the height of glory. Created Viscount of Dundee by 
James II. shortly before the King’s flight, he espoused the 
loging cause with characteristic energy and candour. He 
made no attempt to conceal from William III. what were his 
true-sympathies. He employed Burnet “to carry messages 
from him to the King, to know what security he might 
expect, if he should go and live in Scotland without owning 
his government. The King said, if he would live peaceably 


roused the clans to enthusiasm, and assembled an army, 
whose fidelity should have ensured its triumph. “Op the 
25th of May,” writes Mr. Terry, “Dundee reviewed hig 
host on the plain of Mucomir. Glengarry, heading thres 
hundred of his Clan, led the van. His brother followed with 
one hundred more. Red striped plaids, a sword, spear, ang 
embossed shields were the Clan’s accoutrements, Then cane 
one hundred Macdonalds of Glencoe, Titanic of mould, giant. 
like in strength. Their fated chief, Alastair Macdonald, lea 
them, fierce of mien, his beard parting to the breeze, towerin 
above the line.” Then came Clanranald with his whol 
clan, Keppoch and his twin brothers, Sir Ewen Cameron, 
leading a thousand of his name, with many cadets of hig 
house. The list, indeed, is a long one, and has about it the 
true epic ring. Thus, wherever Dundee went, there followed in 
his train the bravest of the Highlanders, and had their leader 
but survived the victory of Killiecrankie, the course of 
history might have been changed. Mackay, who was utterly 
defeated, led what was left of his army across the Garry it 
full flight. Meanwhile, Dundee had received a fatal wound, 
“He had charged at the head of his handful of horse,” writes 
Mr. Terry. ‘“ Dunfermline saw him as they galloped into the 
battle smoke, waving on his men, exultant of victory. Down. 
ward past Urrard the breathless gallop continued, ‘but 
Dundee no longer headed it. The last desperate volley of 
Mackay’s own regiment before it fled, brought him ‘reeling 
from the saddle. They found him dying when the night had 
settled down over the gory field. He asked how the day 
went. ‘Well for the King; but I am sorry for your lord: 
ship,’ was the answer. ‘’Tis the less matter for me,’ he 
replied, ‘seeing the day goes well for my master.’” Properly 
enough, Highland plaids were his winding-sheet, and they 
buried him at Blair. He freely gave his life for the cause in 
which he believed, and he should be remembered rather as 
the upholder of impossible ideals than as a monster of cruelty. 
Tradition has given him two nicknames, and of these it is 
“Bonnie Dundee,” not “ Bluidy Clavers,” which his heroism 
earned, and which his handsome face and courtly character 
deserved. His was not the right side, and he was the instru. 
ment of a ruthless and tyrannical Sovereign, but we must 
remember, while condemning the Stuarts, that their opponents 
had not a monopoly of virtues, and that their adherents were 
often worthy and high-minded men. 





ENGLISH LAND AND ENGLISH MEN.* 

Tue doctrine of natural selection is not, we may well believe, 
restricted to the transformation of species. An evolution 
theory practically indistinguishable from the evolution theory 
of organic life obtains in the unfolding of society. Society 
itself is not less organic than man who composes it. Man is 
the germ of the social organism, while his social instincts, his 
hereditary tendencies towards aggregation, his power to mould 
and remould social forms, are subtly allied to the qualities 
and capacities that lurk in the germ of organic life. The 
patient research of the scientific historian is revealing a reign 
of law in the evolution of society comparable to the laws that 
find expression in the domains of physics, of life, of personality 
itself. To formularise cosmic order is to-day the supremé 
effort of human thought. Dr. Vinogradoff, once a dis 
tinguished Professor at Moscow University, and now 
Regius Professor at Oxford, for many years past has 
devoted himself to English juridical questions, and in 
particular to the evolution of English land tenure and its 
allied sociological problems. It is now twelve years since he 
issued his important work on Villainage in England. During 
this period he has published some valuable results of his 
research in mediaeval history and economics in various 
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* The Growth of the Manor. By Dr. P. Vinogradoff, M.A. London: Swaa 
Sonnenschein and Co, [10s, 6d.] "4 
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do 
polish and German periodicals, and a further volume of 
éssays is in preparation. Meanwhile, in this striking work 
he sets forth with considerable power the progress that 
has been made up to the present time by various workers in 
blacidating the evolution, from the earliest days to the end of 
the Middle Ages, of the system of land-holding in England. 
In this lucid presentment of facts and theories we can discern 
society slowly unfolding, and as it unfolds carrying in its life 
hereditary forces obscured but not enfeebled in operation. 
‘As the manor approaches its full growth we see, under the 
historical microscope, the vital energy of a thousand years 
shaping the present and forecasting the future. 
» Dr. Vinogradoff dwells in his preface on the historical im- 
ytance of the manorial system, and its intimate relationship 
to the evolution of the nation. Its strong constitution and 
tg enstomary self-government gave us, he feels, as much the 
start of Europe in social development as we obtained in 
political life from our early Parliamentary growth :— 
Sew gil periods of English history have had their bearing on the 
fife of the Manor. Some germs of Manorial institutions may be 
found in the Celtic age ; the Roman occupation of the island had 
undoubtedly a powerful effect on its economic arrangements ; the 
‘Old English period is marked by the full development of the 
fural township; the feudal epoch finds the Manor at its height; 
the dissolution of the Manor forms one of the processes by which 
modern commercial intercourse was brought about, and survivals 
f the Manorial system and of its component elements may still 
be observed all over England.” 
In pre-Roman Celtic society we see the careful maintenance 
of personal rights coupled with a communalistic occupation 
of land secured by an organisation of kinship. Here we 
find some of the germs of the manor, but the elements are 
neither organised nor centralised. There is no relationship 
fetween free men and serfs. They are not intermingled, 
though subjected to common burdens for the upkeep of 
chiefs and kings. But even before the Roman occupation 
political grouping of population was modifying the grouping 
by kinship. The Romans in no ways destroyed the Celtic 
elements of social life, and the Celtic revival of the fifth and 
gixth centuries continued the suspended development. But 
Rome left behind her certain ineradicable changes,—the tradi- 
tion of patronage and great estates, the arterial flow of great 
highways, the ganglionic and centralising agencies of great 
cities and villas, the spirit of private enterprise, the desire for 
private rights and private appropriation, and the conception 
of organised taxation. The Celtic communalistic ideas were 
thus brought into touch with economic development. 

By the eighth century England was, however, apart 
from these imponderable influences, completely Teutonised 
in tongue as well as in institutions. The Saxons imposed 
on the country a social scheme based on rank, arid not 
on wealth, land, or kingship. The earls, the ceorls, the 
dependants, and the slaves gave a personal aspect to society 
ind a system of patronage which in another form had long 
before been introduced by Rome. “The mutual tie of pro- 
tection and service” pervaded the land. This social scheme 
was supplemented by a political grouping of households, 
kindreds, and tribes, which eventually divided the land 
into hundreds, and supplied the machinery of justice, 
taxation, and defence. Moreover, the early English formed in 
every direction, for purposes of cultivation and defence, tins 
or large villages. These villages were part of the organic 
and unconscious growth of society, and became by the natural 
process of selection the primary administrative group from 
which evolved the hundred and the shire. The tin was, 
indeed, not the unit. It was itself an organic growth of 
households related by definite rights and duties which found 
expression in the occupation of definite shares—hides or 
ox-plough fractions of hides—of the land composing the 
area of the township. As an element in organic social 
development it is sufficient to regard the hide as a share in 
the township lands, and to disregard it in its undoubtedly 
varying acreage when used later as a Norman fiscal unit for 
purposes of taxation. It was, in fact, “the tenement of a 
household,” a unit of occupation which bound the members 
ef the household together, and which gave “the measure of 
tights in dwelling and close, in arable and meadow, in 
pasture, wood and water, and the basis for the co-operation 
of householders in rural husbandry.” It was the germ of 
the primary administrative group, and indeed of the whole 
vf rural society. Dr. Vinogradoff carefully describes the 








economic position of the households of a township. His 
description, he says, applies to the main system im operation 
from the year 500 to the year 1500 A.D.,—a’system that 
necessarily involved complex customary arrangements be- 
tween the aggregated households. The ‘households, he 
tells us, 

“had the common and undivided use of the waste land, but 
this use could be limited and apportioned by the community. 
This waste land stretched usually over a great part of the 
territory assigned to the township, and the reclaiming of this 
land for purposes of exclusive cultivation and enjoyment was 
subjected to restrictive rules: the scarce and highly valued 
meadows were assigned under strict rules of proportionate 
division and re-division; the arable, which formed the most 
important, and the most conspicuous portion of the whole, lay in 
scattered strips in the various fields and shots of the village, ‘so 
that every holding presented a bundle of these strips equal to 
other bundles of the same denomination; everybody had to 
conform to the same rules and methods in regard to the rotation 
and cultivation of crops, and when these had been gathered the 
strips relapsed into the state ofan open field in common use. 
The homesteads and closes around them weré kept under separate 
management, but had been allotted by the community and could 
in some cases be subjected to re-allotment.” 

This was the agricultural method pursued, “whether we 
have a half-servile community under a lord, or a village of 
socmen, or other free people.” The whole system appears to 
have been enforced by the by-laws of village Courts, which 
possessed the sanction of common consent, and bound both 
the servile and the free. The householders of a village, or of 
a group of villages, elected overseers to deal with particular 
classes of work, such as the moor-greaves, the dyke-greaves, 
the woodwards, the howards; and officials with executive or 
administrative duties, such as coroners, constables, and, above 
all, reeves. It is indeed clear, or almost clear, that there was 
a chain of Courts directly connecting the township with the 
King,—the Folk-mote of the township, the Courts of the 
hundred, of the shire, and of the King. The township being 
an organic group, was a political as well as a social force, and 
the tribute which was imposed upon the shires, and subdivided 
among the hundreds, was ultimately partitioned among the 
townships, the hide-holders of which were jointly and severally 
responsible for the same. 

The elements which we have described were eventually 
brought into permanent organic union by the old-time forces 
of patronage and jurisdictional powers, arising either from 
prescription or direct grant. By the year 1000 A.D. the normal 
Englishman was under a jurisdictional lord. By slow degrees, 
also, a definite military class arose, and the place of the Host 
was taken by freemen who could afford to bear efficient arms. 
The great mass of the small landholders could not afford to do 
this, and dropped into the dependent peasant class. Before 
the Conquest the military class stood out clearly defined. 
The military Thane became the representative of the Central 
Government. Thus we see the township gradually become a 
lordship. The Roman tradition of great estates, moreover, 
survived, and thus we get great lordships containing many 
townships, and great lords whose wealth provided the means to 
work the land and to create definite dependent classes which 
served the lord in the demesne or private lands that he slowly 
secured, and paid the taxes necessary for the country which 
he helped to protect and administer. The officials of the 
township became the officials of the lordship or manor, and at 
last we have an organic system of innumerable economic 
centres, all economically related to the Central Government. 
The time at the end of the eleventh century was ripe for 
final organisation. 

The Normans made the essential simplification. They 
gave homogeneous form to society by definitely basing it on 
the tenure of land, and nothing else. The whole of the social 
phenomena was transformed. The entire country was divided 
up into feudal manors, even in areas where they had not existed 
before. But the manor did not destroy the township or its com- 
munalistic ideas. Both exercised their functions, and though 
the manor absorbed the township, the latter carried on ifs 
business under the protection of the manor, while the manor 
used the machinery of the township in exercising its peculiar 
functions. The result was the centralising of all the forces 
that had gone to the making of this unit of local government. 
All dispersive tendencies were checked, and the old holdings, 
whether held by free or unfree men, were rendered indivisible 
by the crystallisation of economic tendencies and customs. 
While nominally the old communalistic system was displaced 
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in favour of the theory that the lord was the ultimate owner 
of all land, yet, in fact, all the earlier forces were alive and at 
work protecting the ancient rights of free and unfree men, 
and evolving laws, customs, and Courts, which survive, indeed, 
to the present day. 

It is difficult to state even approximately in a brief review 
the more salient conclusions that modern investigations into 
mediaeval social history present to us. The specialists are 
not at one on innumerable points of detail, and even largely 
disagree in matters of principle. But Dr. Vinogradoff in 
stating his case has also carefully set forth the views of those 
who differ from him, and the result is a book of singular value 
as well as of extraordinary fascination. We only wish it had 
been more worthily produced in the matter of paper and 
binding. 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A PUBLISHER.* 


Fok five years from the autumn of 1879 Mr. Downey acted as 
manager—if we rightly describe his work—to Mr. William 
Tinsley, publisher, of Catherine Street, who had been left, by 
the sudden death of his brother Edward thirteen years before, 
the sole member of the firm. Not long after Mr. Downey's 
connection with the business ceased it came to grief, was set 
up again for a short time, and then finally disappeared. In 
1900 Mr. Tinsley published a volume of recollections. By 
that time his memory seems to have somewhat failed, and 
Mr. Downey has occasion now and then to correct him; but 
he never has to say a word that reflects in the least on his old 
employer’s integrity and goodness of heart. 

The Tinsley house published some excellent books. It had 
not exactly that kind of reputation—a very rare thing indeed 
—which gives a critic a pretty confident expectation of finding 
something good, but it had a respectable list of achievements 
toshow. It published the first three novels of William Black, 
Ready-Money Mortiboy and The Golden Butterfly for Besant 
and Rice, and the first three novels of Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
William Tinsley complained that these ventures were not 
profitable. Black’s three books left an adverse balance, but 
the fourth, which was taken elsewhere, had a great success, as 
had its successor. (The two were Kilmeny and A Daughter 
of Heth.) Much the same seems to have happened with Mr, 
Hardy’s early efforts. When it came to a fourth, William 
Tinsley declined to give a rise on the £300 which another 
publisher offered, but was sorry for it when he found how 
Far from the Madding Crowd had caught on. As for Besant 
and Rice, he described them as making such an excellent 
bargain for themselves that he got little but the credit 
of having published two great favourites of the public. 
The general impression left is that the author, as a 
rule, knows how to take care of himself. Wilkie Collins 
seems to have had that gift in an eminent degree. 
As for Sir Walter Besant, who during his later years 
never lost a chance of inveighing against the publishers 
—his speech at the “Besant” dinner was almost wholly 
devoted to it—he seems to have had personally no reason to 
complain. But, of course, though we do not doubt for a 
moment the bona fides of Mr. Tinsley and his reporter, it is 
their side of the question that we are hearing. One story that 
is told of Sir Walter, though it is not relevant to the matter, is 
too good to be omitted. When The Chaplain of the Fleet was 
about to appear, the binder, apparently proprio motu, adorned 
the cover with some small nautical emblems, and showed it, 
not without pride, to Mr. Downey. He was aghast when it 
was pointed out to him that it was not the nautical “ Fleet” 
which was concerned. When he was told that Mr. Chatto 
would overlook the blunder, he replied: “ Unfortunately, it 
is not with Chatto and Windus I have to deal, but with the 
author; and I’m pretty certain he won’t overlook it.” 

Mr. Downey tells us that when he took up his quarters in 
Catherine Street “literary Bohemianism was decadent,” but 
that “the pulse still throbbed.” Yes, and pretty strongly 
too, as long as Jobn F.. Keane, to mention one name, was to 
the fore. Keane was otherwise known as Hajji Mohammed 
Amin. “Hajji,’ of course, indicated that he had made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca; there were some who doubted the truth 
of the claim, but Richard Burton believed it. (Mr. Downey 
forgets to include Burckhardt among those who have accom- 





traveller.) Keane was certainly not wanting in q 
He formed a scheme—which, happily for its intended victim. 


mean to induce him to swallow some drugged liquor, , , 

I have arranged it all with a crimp, who thinks he is 
going to have a real good steady sailor-man. ..,, can 
picture the scene when he wakes up—probably in the Downs 
—and refuses to go aloft. Fancy his trying to bamboozle the 
skipper or the mate with some yarn about his bei 
publisher! They won’t know the meaning of the word 

I can fancy him, holding on by the weather-éarring, insisting 
to the last that he is a publisher.” There are difficulties in 
the story ; the crimp and the rest of them could hardly be 
taken in; but it is a fine farcical'idea. According to the 

Mr. ‘Tinsley was somehow warned, and did not “take his 
day off” with Keane. Mr. Philip Callan, M.P., was another 
Bohemian. He sat for Dundalk, which unfortunately lost 
the privilege of returning a Member just “ twenty years ago.” 
Here is the story of how it failed to retain Mr, Callan’s 
services, who, though he was believed to “hold ft in the 
hollow of his hand,” did so on the condition of holding a purse 
in the hollow of the other. A stranger called upon him on 
the day before the election :— 

“He took a book from his pocket and asked me if I would 
compare notes with him. When I heard what he had to gay, | 
knew he was making a pretty fair shot at things, and I admitted 
this. ‘Now,I suppose I may take it that you want to win?’ said 
he. ‘I mean to win!’ Isaid. ‘At any cost?’ ‘At any reason. 
able cost.’ ‘Then,’ said my visitor, ‘it will take’ (Callan named 
the sum, but I forget it) ‘so many hundreds to capture the seat’ 
‘You mean that is what you have come about.’ ‘Pay me the 
sum I name, and. the figures at to-morrow’s poll—take them 
down—will be so and so. A very narrow shave, but I am talki 
by the card.’ ‘And what if I decline to be a party to this 
shocking villainy?’ I asked, summoning up a brave show of 
virtuous indignation. ‘Call it what you like,’ said the stranger; 
‘hard words don’t break any bones. Don’t pay me, and the 
figures will be so and so. Nota great triumph for your opponent 
—but all the same, a win for him, and a defeat for you’... ,, 
My mysterious visitor walked away. I sat down at my desk 
again, and puzzled myself trying to think where or how I might 
raise the wind. It was about a toss-up whether I would go or 
not, if I was to believe my own figures or my judgment or my 
agents, but something told me that the stranger did hold the 
scales. Anyhow, I couldn’t discover any way of raising so much 
money at such short notice. I tried to tell myself it would be 
money thrown away—thrown away dirtily too. I decided to 
take my chance. I lit no signal-fires. At the polls the figures 
were exactly as my visitor had giventhem tome. I was beaten bya 
short head. ‘Did you ever discover who the mysterious st 
was ?’ someone asked. ‘Never,’ said Phil. ‘I wouldn’t be at all 
surprised if he was Old Nick.’” 

Not less edifying, but in another way, is the tale of how he 
canvassed County Louth; but it is too long to quote. 

A politician of quite another sort was Stepniak. His 
arrival in London, whither he came at the invitation of 
William Westall, took place during the last days of Mr, 
Downey’s connection with Catherine Street. He tells us that 
one of his first bargains when he set up in partnership with 
Mr. O. Ward was to publish Russia under the Tsars, One 
notable fact concerning it is that Stepniak, who six weeks 
before did not know a word of English, wrote a preface 
which could be sent to the press without correction. 

When we get to Edmund O’Donovan of Merv we find 
ourselves in Bohemia again. He began life in the very 
peaceful occupation of assistant-librarian at Trinity College, 
Dublin; was banished for Fenianism; joined the Légion 
Etrangere after Sedan; reported the Carlist Insurrection of 
1873 for the T%mes, and the revolt of Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina in 1876 for the Daily News. In 1878 he was made 
Senior Khan of the Tekkés, a doubtful and dangerous honour 
from which he was glad to escape, coming home by way of 
Stamboul and Paris, not without adventures. In London his 
amusements were comparatively tame, as when he and his 
chum, Frank Power, entertained a crowd in Ludgate Circus 
by an exhibition of white rats, or when he ran at full speed 
dressed as a Turkoman from Essex Street to Charing Cross. 
His last mission was to Tibet, but he was called from it to go 
to Egypt. He met his death in company with Hicks Pasha 
at Kashgil, and Power perished in the Soudan. 

But one of the most extraordinary of Mr. Downey's 
acquaintances was William Bernard Guinee. “For twenty 
years he wrote regularly about twenty columns of newspaper 
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matter every week.” Perhaps that does not sound very 
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astonishing. But it means, when we add some other work 
that Guinee did, two million words a year, and two millions 
fortwenty years work out at something like four hundred 
closely printed octavo volumes. Lope de Vega is reckoned to 
have written more than twenty million lines, but then he 
was at work for more than fifty years—he was already a 
rolific author when he ran away from school at fourteen, 
he lived to seventy-two. And then Guinee’s was all 


work. 

Mr. Downey tells us about many other persons and things ; 
but our readers must go to his volume to find what he says. 
They will have good entertainment, we can assure them. One 
of his experiences was to edit Ténsleys’ Magazine, and he has 
something to tell us about the business. It is not difficult to 
believe in the editor who boasted that he never accepted a 
contribution addressed to “ The Editor of —-——.” These 
all went back with the customary formula of careful con- 
sideration and regret. If there is any Shakespeare or 
Charles Lamb among newspaper readers, let him try the 
experiment of sending a paper anonymously, and note the 
result, But contributors have sometimes their “look in,” 
especially when they palm off old lamps as new, and editors 
find that there are still “ sharks swimming about the Strand.” 
A few anecdotes come from the theatre, and with one of these 
we will conclude. The danseuses at a rehearsal of Faust were 
conducting themselves a little frivolously at one of the demon 
scenes, when the ballet-master was heard to say: “ Now then, 
lidies, recollect you ain’t dancing on ’ampstead ’eath; you're 
dancing in ’ell.” 


and 





NOVELS. 


THE CLUB OF QUEER TRADES.* 

Mr. CHESTERTON is to be congratulated on having found 
such an excellent springboard, so to speak, as a “ take-off” 
for his new exhibition of literary acrobatics. It is true that 
the particular type of fantastic romance to which this volume 
belongs is not his own creation. The family resemblance to 
Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights—which in turn was only an 
ingenious and admitted variation on an old theme—is too 
close for Mr. Chesterton to lay claim to have invented a new 
formula. But with this reservation one can gratefully 
recognise the ability and verve which he has displayed in 
these diverting essays in discipleship. As a rule itis unfair 
to the author of a work in which adventure and incident 
predominate for a reviewer to reveal the mainspring of the 
plot. Here, however, the zdée mére can be divulged without 
unduly discounting the pléasures of perusal. To quote from 
the opening chapter :— 

“Tt [the Club of Queer Trades] is an eccentric and Bohemian 
Club, of which the absolute condition of membership lies in this, 
that the candidate must have invented the method by which he 
earns his living. It must be an entirely new trade. The exact 
definition of this requirement is given in the two principal rules. 
First, it must not be a mere application or variation of an 
existing trade. Thus, for instance, the Club would not admit 
an insurance agent simply because instead of insuring men’s 
furniture against being burnt in a fire he insured, let us say, 
their trousers against being torn by a mad dog. The principle 
(as Sir Bradcock Burnaby-Bradcock, in the extraordinarily 
eloquent.and soaring speech to the Club on the occasion of the 
question being raised in the Stormby Smith affair, said wittily 
and keenly) is the same. Secondly, the trade must be a genuine 
commercial source of income, the support of its inventor. Thus 
the Club woukl not receive a man simply because he chose to 
pass his days collecting broken sardine tins, unless he could 
drive a roaring trade in them. Professor Chick made that quite 
clear. And when one remembers what Professor Chick’s own 
new trade was, one doesn’t know whether to laugh or ery.” 

The first story deals with the operations of the Adventure and 
Romance Agency, Limited, which, in return for a yearly or 
quarterly sum, undertook to surround with startling and 
weird events persons who “hunger for something to happen, 
—for something to waylay us and lead us splendidly astray.” 
In the individual case selected for illustration a tremendous 
imbroglio is created by the Adventure and Romance Agency 
confusing one of their clients with another man of the same 
name who had succeeded him as tenant of the same house, 
and is suddenly hurled into the middle of the other man’s 
romance. “The Tremendous Adventures of Major Brown” 
quite justify their title, and are, on the whole, the best thing 
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in the book. Next best in order of excitement we are inclined 
to place the exploits of the’ Professional Detaihers, who are 
paid by their clients to detain in conversation on some harme ' 
less pretext people whom the clients want out of the way for a 
few hours. Then we have the Organiser of Repartee, who hires 
himself out at dinner-parties to lead up to other people's 
retorts, and allows himself to be scored off for a guinea a 
night; and the Judge of the Voluntary Criminal Court, 
an unofficial court of honour for the trial of offences 
against the amenities and solidarity of social life—e.g., ° 
selfishness, scandal-mongering, or stinginess to guests or 
dependents. The narrative in each case is put in the mouth 
of an amiable eccentric, whose hobby is the belonging to as 
many strange societies and clubs as possible, and who, 
through his friendship with Basil Grant, a retired Judge, 
and the inventor of the Voluntary Criminal Court, is brought 
into contact with the operations of the Club of Queer Trades, 

It will be readily admitted that this strange scheme in the 
hands of Mr. Chesterton lends itself indirectly to the dis- , 
charge of a good many shafts of social and political satire. 
In a sense, therefore, it may be described as a nightmare with a, 
purpose, though for the great majority of readers it will stand. 
or fall on its merits as an exploit of irresponsible and freakish 
imagination. Viewed in this light the success of the book is 
by no means assured. There is something engaging and 
infectious in the author’s exuberant enjoyment of the 
exercise of his own invention. But with the exception of 
the first episode the execution is hardly up to the level 
of the conception. The book, in fine, gives one the im- 
pression rather of a series of brilliant improvisations than of 
a finished work of art. The much-canvassed axiom of genius 
being the capacity for taking infinite pains may not always 
apply, but it certainly deserves to be taken to heart by Mr. 
Chesterton. 


Crittenden. By John Fox. (A. Constable and Go. 6s.)—Readers’ 

of “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come” will be in some’ 
respects disappointed with Mr. F'ox’s new book, for the touches of 
poetry which distinguished his former novel are not nearly so 
apparent in this one. Nevertheless, the subject is so interesting 
that the book will be read with a great deal of pleasure. The 
Spanish-American War, seen through the eyes of a typical 
Southerner, is a problem full of interest to Americans, and there- 
fore to their English cousins. Over here we may not quite have 
appreciated the healing of old wounds which came as the result 
of the whole nation fighting together for the first time, Mr. 
Fox, however, dwells much on that issue of the war. The battle 
scenes in Cuba are a good deal more interesting than the love 
affairs of the story, for every now and then these latter prove 
a decided interruption to the action. The events dealt with 
happened such a short time ago that it would have been better 
taste on the part of Mr. Fox not to have dwelt on the physical 
peculiarities of some of the “walking gentlemen” of his little 
drama. The positions occupied by them make identification so 
easy that the author might as well have mentioned them by 
name, 
Queer Lady Judas. By Rita. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—The 
present mission of the lady who writes uader the name of “ Rita” 
seems to be the lashing of the vices of the aristocracy, and in this 
book sheattacks the women of London with immense vigour. We 
have been told so often lately that London society is rotten to the 
core that plain people may be excused if they think that there must 
be some truth in the accusation. Yet there are plenty of excellent 
hard-working men and women whose names are included in the 
pages of “ Debrett,”—people who may be supposed to have some part 
in the social life of London. The conclusions come to in novels 
of this kind remind the reader of the song in one of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s operas, “Oh fool, that judgest from half the whole.” 
The fact is that the doings of the “ fast” people in society aghieve 
such a succés de scandale that no one ever writes of any other 
set. Inthe present instance “Rita” may be excused for only 
seeing a very small portion of the sociad world, for if you set up 
your heroine in the first chapter as a lady’s “ beauty doctor,” she, 
of course, does only see the frivolous section of the women of 
London. In other circumstances it might be well for authors 
not to take too narrow a view even of the social world, and to 
remember that those who make the loudest noise are not always 
the most influential members of the community. 

The Rose Brocade. By Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny. 
(Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—The reader of this little romance will 
have a rather uncomfortable feeling that the author worked the 








story backwards from the dramatic moment in which the heroine 
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declines to give evidence at the trial of the hero, on the ground 
that, unknown to him, she is legally his wife. The beginning of 
the novel must provide some tolerably credible explanation for 
this state of things, and the prefatory letter seems to have been 
invented after the crisis was decided on, instead of the crisis 
being the natural and ineyitable consequence of the opening of 
the book. The whole story is slight, though it would be unfair 
to deny that it is readable, or that Mrs. de Crespigny has a 
certain graceful facility in describing the picturesque days of 
powder and patches. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a 
THE APRIL QUARTERLIES. 

The new number of the Edinburgh Review is particularly good, 
containing something of interest for almost every class of reader. 
To the student of our urgent political questions, of course, the 
article which makes the most direct appeal is the editorial 
comment upon “The Unionist Party and the Session.” In this 
luminous and statesmanlike piece of criticism the discreditable 
shifts to which the Government has recently been put to preserve 
& fictitious homogeneity are properly characterised. ‘The extra- 
ordinary manner in which Mr. Balfour has allowed one of the 
most powerful and united parties of modern times to be broken 
up atthe bidding of an unmanageable colleague, with its 
sequel of Parliamentary inefficiency and failure at the polls, is 
admirably set forth; and attention is rightly called to the 
careless fatuity which has prompted the recent attempts to 
flout and disregard the opinion of the House of Commons. 
Such an article as this cannot fail to strengthen the position of 
“those men who, be they many or few, have fixed their feet 
firmly on the bed-rock principles of Unionism and Free Trade,” 
whose opinions—we agree with the Edinburgh in holding— 
are bound to prevail with an electorate which knows its own 
mind, and values a sensible view of modern affairs beyond those 


, dubious arts of leadership to which Mr. Balfour—to the distress 
; of his most ardent admirers—has latterly resorted. Along with 


this article may profitably be read that on “The History of 
Twenty-five Years,” which takes a broad view of our national 
destinies, and emphasises the importance of a study of recent 
history in enabling us to avoid those imminent dangers with 
which our national path may so easily be beset. Foreign affairs 
are represented by an admirably written review of the various 
books on the Tibct Expedition, distinguished by a romantic 
appreciation of the thoughts roused in us by the unveiling of 
the secular mystery of Lhasa. One of the best literary essays 
that we have read for some time deals with “ Sainte-Beuve and 
the Romantics,” in which is presented the most interesting 
sketch of the great critic’s early career and his relations to Hugo 
that we have met with in English. Two articles of more than 
average ability deal sympathetically with the work and the 
message of two essentially modern, ill-understood, and so allied 
figures, Whistler and Mr. Bernard Shaw. A learned article on 
“Earthquakes and the New Seismology” will be read with 
special interest in the light of the destructive earthquake in 
India. The rest of the number, though well up to the average, 
calls for little comment. 

The Quarterly makes only one contribution to the Fiscal 
question—which is, whatever those interested in drawing red 
herrings across the political trail may say, the sole question of 
immediate and outstanding importance to the publicist—but 
it is a very judicial and important one. This is an article on 
“ Preference : the Colonial View,” in which the attitude of Canada 
and Australia towards the proposals of Mr. Chamberlain is 
carefully considered. It is made absolutely clear that the 
great body of electors in both these Colonies are apathetic (to 
say the least) on the question of Preferential Tariffs, and that 
so far as their own utterances show, neither Canada nor 
Australia has any real desire to see us abandon Free-trade, 
save in the case of the manufacturers who have their own 
axes to grind, and the politicians on whom their views have 
prevailed. We would draw special attention to the fact that a 
number of those Members of the Australian House of Representa- 
tives who originally favoured Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme have 
been led to change their views by the hostile attitude of the 
working classes in this country, thus converting the Preferential 
majority into a minority. It is sometimes necessary to look 
abroad’ for the truest reflection of our home opinion. Other 
political articles which will repay study deal with “The 
Condition of Russia”—a calm and lucid statement of the 
symptoms of revolution which that Empire presents—and with 
“The Unemployed,” whose problem is rightly regarded as part 
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of a much wider social question. Biography is mingled with ay.” 
ciative criticism in articles on Lord Dufferin and on Canon Liddos 
and Bishop Creighton ; literature is discussed in excellent cenayi ; 
on Taine, by Mr. H. H. Dodwell, and on Byron, by Mr. Churts 
Collins. The President of Trinity draws on his wide learning ty 
illustrate the characters of “The Early Roman Emperors,” aid 
Mr. R. E. Fry makes an illuminative comparison between « Watts 
aad Whistler.” We have only space to add that'the excellent 
and timely plea for a more thorough guardianship of “(yy 
Neglected Monuments” deserves the serious attention of all who 
desire to see this couritry brought up to the general leve) of 
civilisation in a matter which still brings the reproach of 
Philistinism on the nation which owns Stonehenge. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEREK,:: 


—@—— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





Homes of the First Franciscans. By Beryl D. de Selincourt 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 4s, 6d. net.)—Miss de Selincourt writes in 
her preface: “Without knowing anything about Greece” 
meaning, presumably, the outward aspect of Greece—“one may 
understand Plato; but it is not possible to understand S, Francis 
without knowing Umbria.” And so she does her best—and her 
best is very good—to give her readers this knowledge. She has it 
herself, it is clear, in ample measure, and she helps us to get 
something of it. We may speak with unmixed praise of this part 
of her book; when it comes to the Saint himself we feel more 
doubtful. We recognise some of the noble traits which all have 
agreed in seeing in him, but she fails to give a whole and con. 
sistent figure. This Franciscan land swarms, so to speak, with 
the legends that cluster round a great personality. It is an 
ungracious task to apply any critical process to them; yet what 
is to be done? Put these two stories side by side. (1) One 
night the community was disturbed by the shrieks of a Brother 
who declared that he was dying. When questioned, he said he 
was dying of hunger. St. Francis had a meal prepared at once, 
and shared it with the starving brother, “lest he should be 
ashamed to eat alone.” (In strict keeping with this is the Saint’s 
compelling the Brothers to lay aside the iron cuirasses which 
they wore next to the skin for the purpose of self-torture) 
(2) The Saint was persuaded to sleep with a feather pillow 
under his head on account of the weakness of his eyes; but his 
conscience troubled him, and he cast it away, rot, of course, 
without miraculous sanction tohis act. The first story condemns, 
the second sanctions, an unmeaning austerity. It is all the mom 
necessary to point out these contradictions because the ascetic 
life isalways in peril of this form of unreason. Only a few years 
ago a personage of the highest rank in the Roman Church is 
stated to have specially commended the act of a “ Poor Clare,” 
who, already delicate in health, shortened her life by mixing 
ashes in her daily food. The book is full of beauty and pathos, 
but it leaves us with but a vague idea of what St. Francis really 
thought. 





Dr. Grenfell’s' Parish. By Norman Duncan. (Hodder atid 
Stoughton. 5s.)—Some of our readers may remember Mr. Duncan's 
“Dr. Luke of the Labrador.” In the preface to this book he 
protests that “ Dr. Luke” was not meant for Dr. Grenfell. We 
give such publicity as we can to the denial; if some “ unhappy 
misunderstanding has arisen on the point,” one can only say 
that, seeing how similar were the circumstances, nothing could 
be more likely to happen. Dr. Grenfell devotes himself and his 
medical skill to the help of the coast population of Newfoundland 
and Labrador; what that means no one knows who is not 
practically acquainted with the country. Still, Mr. Duncan 
gives us some idea of it. While the sea is open Dr. Grenfell 
goes about in his hospital-ship the ‘Strathcona,’ visiting patients 
along hundreds of miles of coast and transporting such as need 
it for treatment in the hospitals,—there are three of these available 
for the fisher population. This work thus done by sea is no 
child’s play. It is a stormy coast, and the navigation is 
about as difficult and dangerous as any in the world. But 
the work in winter is even harder. There are certain points 
of call, to which the sick are brought, and the Doctor 
visits them at stated times, making, for the purpose, a journey 
of six hundred miles out and as many back. He travels, of 
course, with dogs, fine animals, but not without the defect of-a 
hunger that,in winter at least, knows no bounds or scruples, 
Here is a gruesome story. A child of four fell in the snow, and 
the pack at once set upon him. He was rescued, but he had 
forty-two wounds on his body, and for many nights the dogs 
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howled under, the window. of his bedroom. Some of the dogs 
ere not guilty; those that were guilty were hanged. This is 
said to be the custom. Here is the abbreviated log of a winter 
iourney, A summons comes ‘to Dr. Grenfell from a man dying 
of hemorrhage at Conch, sixty miles away. On the way ho is 
to a lad who has broken his thigh. He sets the bone, 
has a few hours’ rest, and starts. Then he meets the mail, and 
finds a letter with another summons. That he has to neglect. 
Before he gets to Conch he has two more calls on the way, 
and attends to them. Then he is intercepted by a fisherman, 
who brings a child with a club-foot. (The child was taken to 
hospitaland cured.) At last he reaches his objective, stays for 
five days, setting the original patient on the road to recovery. 
Then the Doctor goes to another settlement, and after doing a 
reat deal of work, returns to Conch. Seventeen men had come 
offering to drag the sledge themselves if dogs could not be found. 
He works away there and starts for home, taking up on the way 
an old woman who was bound for the hospital to have a foot 
amputated. He had not been at home more than two days when 
a summons to a settlement a hundred and twenty miles away 
came, and was promptly obeyed. 


A Register of National Bibliography. By W. P. Courtney. 
Qyols. (A. Constable and Co. 31s. 6d. net.)—We may describe 
Mr. Courtney’s work as a descriptive catalogue of books about 
pooks, or of books which furnish lists of works treating of 
subjects. A concrete example may serve to show what is meant. 
In Vol. I., p. 3.b., we find the following consecutive entries :— 
Agronavtics. (1) Astra Castra, by Hatton; list of books on 
aerial navigation by E. B. Mansfield; (2) la locomotione aerea, 
by G. de Rossi; (3) bibl. aéronautique, par Gaston Tissandier ; 
(4) contrib. & la bibliographie de Ja locomotion aérienne, par 
Armand Wouvermans; (6) aeronautical annual, ed. by James 
Means; (6) bibliography of, by W. H. Kuhl.” This seems 
complete enough. Books dealing directly with aeronautics would 
not be included. So Santos-Dumont does not occur. The next 
item is “ AnschyLus. Index Commentationum ab 1858, maxime 
in Germania, edit. by R. Klussman.” This does not seem adequate 
There must be other bibliographies of Aeschylus. We do not 
seo any mention of one of the most practically useful biblio- 
graphies ever put together, J. E. B. Mayor’s “Guide to Classical 
Books.” Thenext item, also, seems deficient. “Azsor. Romance 
and other Studies, by G. E. Kendel.” But it is needless to point 
out deficiencies. Such can hardly be avoided. That these two 
volumes contain a vast amount of information, and will be found 
useful asa guide to knowledge, is manifest. Whether Mr. Courtney 
will receive all the praise that he deserves is another matter. It 
is difficult to form a conception of the magnitude of the task 
which he has undertaken.——- With this work we may mention a 
volume which deals with the form of books rather than with 
their contents, Author and Printer, by F. Howard Collins 
(Henry Frowde, 5s. net). Mr. Collins has put together in 
dictionary form things that ought to be known about many 
thousands of words, abbreviations, symbols, &c. He tells us how 
they are to be spelt and written, whether, when printed, they 
ought to be in roman type or in italic. He has spared no pains 
in gathering opinions about the various disputed questions which 
arise in such a subject. There is the vexed question, for instance, 
of the spelling of the last syllable in such words as apologize,— 
should it be spelt with a “z” (as it is commonly pronounced). 
Various exceptions are allowed, but, for the most part, the “z” 
is preferred. We are told that ¢liteis not to be printed in italics. 
But if it isa naturalised English word, it must drop the accent, 
which is not an English symbol. “A.U.C.” surely means “ Anno 
Urbis Conditae,” not “Ab Urbe Condita.” “P.C.” is a common 
abbreviation on monuments for ponendum curaverunt, and might 
have been inserted. The family name of the Earls of Pembroke 
is Herbert, not “Montgomery” (p. 245). 


A Hundred Years Ago: Ulm, Trafalgar, Austerlitz, By Colonel 
G. A. Furse, C.B. (W. Clowes and Sons. 10s.)—Only an expert 
could adequately appreciate this book; a reader, however, does 
not need special knowledge to understand it up to a certain 
point, and to find great interest in it. Colonel Furse com- 
mences by reviewing the political situation at the beginning 
of 1805. He does not believe that Napoleon was sincere 
in his professions of desiring peace with England. At the 
same time, he attributes to him a belief in the probable success 
of an invasion of the country, which other writers deny. 
That his gigantic preparations were an elaborate feint seems, 
indeed, hard to believe. From these preliminary topics Colonel 
Furse proceeds to the consideration of the three great 
battles which form his immediate subject. The contrast is 
#8 significant as any contrast could be. The helplessness and 











imbecility of Napoleon’s antagonists at Ulm and Austerlitz show 
up with singular yividness against the energy and skill of his 
great opponent at Trafalgar. Besides the narrative of the three 
great battles we have some interesting anecdotes of Napoleon's 
savoir faire, He thought little of la tactique, much of la morale. 
This quality in his troops he cultivated by methods which 
have a certain appearance of charlatanry, but may be said to be 
justified by their success. He used, for instance, to be carefully 
coached in personal details about some of his soldiers, and would 
air the knowledge thus acquired as if it was a recollection evoked 
atthe moment. We may also note a specially instructive passage 
in which the great change in the conditions of warfare as it was 
a century ago and as it is now is lucidly set forth. 


The Camera in the Fields. By F.C, Snell. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
5s.)—The first part of Mr. Snell’s manual is entitled “The Camera 
and the Dark Room”; in this the processes are explained. The 
beginner, and possibly the experienced practitioner, will find in it 
valuable hints. Mr. Snell, for instance, recommends the use” of 
an “exposure meter,’—it is an irritating experience to find, on 
getting back after a journey, that the plates have been exposed 
for too long or too short a time. Parts II.-V. are devoted to the 
several subjects of Ornithology, Zoology, Entomology, and Botany ; 
in each the special -subject—how bird, beast, insect, or plant is 
to be best “taken off” by the camera—is dealt with. The volume 
is amply illustrated. 


New Eprrions.—Mr. Meredith Townsend has published a 
third edition of his Asia and Europe (A. Constable and Co., 
5s. net), with a preface in which he discusses the bearing 
of recent events in the Far East on his thesis. In these he finds 
a remarkable confirmation of his judgments and forecasts. 
Briefly put, the Japanese victory means “ Asia for the Asiatics.” 
Mr. Townsend does not think that the West need fear that Japan 
will exploit the resources of China—of which she will infallibly 
get the control—for an attack on Europe; but he does think 
that European partition of the profitable regions of the East 
must cease. He thinks, also, that Japan will retort—when it is 
quite convenient for her to do so—on the exclusion which the West 
now enforces against her. If any Tariff Reformer thinks to 
terrify us with threats of desertion by our Australian Colonies, 
let him read what Mr. Townsend has to say about the possible 
future of the Australian Continent if Japan should covet it. 
Nothing could prevent a Japanese conquest if the British Fleet 
were not available for defence. Imagine Australia separated from 
Great Britain, and so without the Fleet at call. The Labour 
party passes an Act excluding the Japanese. Japan presents an 
ultimatum,—Retreat or war. What then? And what of the 
Dominion of Canada, if it pursues the same policy >——Another 
new edition is The Seat of Authority in Religion, by James 
Martineau (Longmans and Co., 7s. 6d.) Also we have a popular 
edition of The Outcasts, and other Stories, by Maxim Gorky (T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1s. net). 
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Albanesi (E. M.), Marian Sax: a Novel, cr 8V0..........0. (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Allbutt bes C.), The Historical Relations of Medicine and Surgery to the 

End of the Sixteenth Century, Cr 8V0  ..rccccressseccvececeees (Macmillan) net 2/6 
Aveling (F. W.), A Practical French Grammar, cr 8vo...... (Sonnenschein) 3/0 
Baker (C. B,), Transportation of Troops and Material, er8vo(K. Paul) net 7/6 
Barnett (E. A.), A Garden of Eden, cr 8V0 ......00...scssssereeee (Constable) net 5/0 
Barrett (F.), The Error of Her Ways: a Novel, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Booth (A. M,), a Conkeee yc 68 Gee i escnsssts cee sdsecgoqeenco sirens (Simpkin) 4/6 
Braddon (M, E.), The Rose of Life: a Novel, cr 8V0 ....eceseees (Hutchinson) 6, 
Brown (R.), History of Accounting and Accountants, roy 8vo...(Jack) net 10/6 
Browne (Mrs. W. P.), Tragedy and Trifle, cr 8vo (BR. B, Joh ) 
Carson (T. G.), Man’s Responsibility, cr 8vo ......... Putnam) net 3 
Crosland (T, W. H.), The Wild Irishman, er 8vo .. . W. Laurie) 5/0 
Cuyer (E.), Artistic Anatomy of Animals, 8vo .. (Baiflicre) net 8/6 
Daily Help for Daily Duty, Cr 8V0 ..,...s.0...eseerereeede oatesegan ) 3/6 
D’Arblay (Madame), Diary and Letters, Vol. V., 8vo ...... (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Elson (H. W.), Side Lights on American History, 2 vols...(Macmillan)each 3/6 
Essery (W. A.), The Ascending Cross, Cr 8V0 ......sccsccsecersseesee ences (B.T.S.) 3/6 
Fox (M ), A Child of the Shore: a Novel, cr 8V0......ccscesesessses seseeee (Lane) 6/0 
Francis (M. E.), Dorset Dear, cr 8V0  .........s.00008 Lon ) 6/0 
Giberne (A.), The Pride o’ the Morning, cr 8vo (8. C. Brown) 5/0 
Hadden (J. ©.), Boy’s Life of Nelson, €f 8V0 ...-sccececcccscsc-(Partridge) 2/6 
Hayes (F'. W.), A Prima Donna’s Romance, cr 8vo . (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Hocking (S. K.), The Earnest Life, cr 8vo ......... — 2/6 
Hounds, by “Sentinel,” cr 8V0 ..........scsseeeseeeee (H. Cox) net 10/6 
Jephson (Lady), Letters to a Debutante, cr 8v j.seoe(Mash) 3/6 
Jones (H. A rs, Dane’s Defence: a Play, 12m — 6 


Kinealy 0. E 4a Centrifugal Fans, 12mo . in, od 4 








Kropoti P,), Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature (Duckworth) ne 

Lang (A.), John Knox and the Reformation, 8vo .............(Longmans) net 10/¢ 
Le Queux (W.), Sins of the City: a Novel, cr 8vo ..... soon V. White) 6/6 
Marchmont (A. W.), A Courier of Fortune, cr 8vo ......,..... (Ward & Lock 
Morgan (3; B.) and Freeman v- B.), The Spurs of Gold, cr 8vo (A. Melrose) 5, 
Muddoc ¥. i. P.), The Sunless City: a Novel, cr 8vo ...... (£. V. White) 6/0 
Newman (F. W.), The Soul and its Sorrows, cr 8vo .......... (P. Green) net 2/6 
New Testament in the eee Fathers, 8vo ...(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Oates (W. C,), Wild Ducks, Cr 8V0 oo. ccccsececsccsseseesesete soteee (U0) net 
Porter (F. C.), omy of the Apocalyptical Writers, 16mo im Clarke) 3/6 
Rennison (R.), Mixed Relationships: a Novel, cr 8V0,....ccces0.-+0+ Simpkin) 6/0 
Robinson (OC. M.), Modern Civic Art, 870 ........ccscseee (Pui net 12/6 
Robson (I. 8.), The Fortunes of Eight, cr 80 ............ss-ceceseees (P; age) 16 
Sennett (A. R.), Garden Cities in Theory and Practice, 4to (Bemrose) net’ 21/0 
Skinner (C.), The Little Missis, cr 8V0 ..........ccccccccsssceesescesees Partridge) 2/6 


Stutfield (H. E. M.), The Burden of Babylondon, er 8vo ...(E. old) net 2/6 
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Talbot (Bishop E. S.), Sermons at Southwark, cr 8v0 ......+«+...(Nisbet, 

Talling (M. Po, Inter-Communion with God, cr 8vo.... (Oliphant) net 3/6 
Tregear (E.), The Maori Race, er 8V0 ..........c0ssesseeeeeceseseseeeee( Dawson) net 12/ 
Upward (A.), The Phantom Torpedo-Boats, cr 8vo......(Chatto & Windus it) 
Vi ;A.), The Hill: a Romance, cr 8V0 ....0.s.cscceeesersee i J. Murray) 6/0 
‘Whelan‘(A. R.), Cupid’s Proverbs, 4to ......... (American Book: gomez) 30% 12/6 
White (F. oo Grimson Blind: a Novel, cr 8Vvo ......... (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Whyte (A.), The Walk, Conversation, and Character of Jesus Christ O 

Fg OG DVO 40. sneverssvscicysvssoniee escenee prarneeoneinieseertteinoe a 6/0 

Willcocks (Sir W.), The Nile in 1904, imp 8V0........ssessceseeceesesees Spon) net 9/0 
CRETONNES PATTERNS AND CATALOGUE FREE CHINTZES 
CRETONNES CHINTZES 
CRETONNES NEW DESIGNS CHINTZES 
CRETONNES AND CHINTZES 
CRETONNES Cc Oo LO U R t NGS CHINTZES 
CRETONNES ite pie OL wae eane CHINTZES 
CRETONNES CHINTZES 





CreTONNES LIBERTY & CO. LONDON cHiINTZzES 


OSLER. 

CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 

100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF -WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





A.D. 1720. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 

. lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs. TREvVEs, 
HutcHINson, and other Eminent Experts. 








ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL wey 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 
Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
ee 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE. General Manager—F. Norie-MiuEr, J.P. 








Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 


GLOVES. 

finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
GLOVES. Quality A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
GLOVES. 


is. 11d., post-free, 
Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
3s. 11d., post-free.) 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamore Srrest, W. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 

ROYAL THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS ExceeD £12,500,000. 








Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 














SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS. 
HAMPTON S "Cr Charge 


an. experienced Representative, fully competent to advise 4s 
to the best course to adopt in the matter of any 


RENOVATIONS OF HOUSES 
& HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
that may be contemplated. 


HAMPTONS Estimate Free for the Repainting, Redecorating, 
Repairing, Structurally Altering, Dismantling, Reinstating, 
&c., of Residences in Town or Country. 


Write to-day for Catalogues, sent Free 


2pm 


si S8/ALLIANGE ASSURANCE CO., Ltp, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ro, 


DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSG@HILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, 1, 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq, 

John Hampton Mile, Esq, 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman,” 


Francis Augustus Bevah, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, Mp 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq, ' ’ *: 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 

Col. the Hon. Everard C, Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Sir Charles’ Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., | Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 


Be 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium, 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties, 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business, —_—— 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


BROWNING’S : 
CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 
where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 
JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) , 
Note New ADDRESS—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON, ° 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1na, F.B.M.S, P.RAS, 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from above. 


BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ati Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO0,’3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 








application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd, 
OE Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 





6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C, 


i 


PRATH-MARS. 








Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly, 
MIRO ‘didbncenheves tah odesésedbeeeeoks BL 8. 6 icc O14 Sei ee 
Includiiig postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c, Kéconobeeshesenteegesescoons (A Ss Cokes Qike oka: Sane 


. THAM LANCASHIBE 
KING EDWARD VII. SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS of the LYTHAM SCHOOL CHARITIES being about to 
obtain Plans for the building, between Lytham and St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, of a 
Public Secondary School, with accommodation for 200 Boys as Day Scholars, 
and planned with a view to extension when required, INVITE APPLICA- 
ie for the immediate APPOINTMENT of a HEAD-MASTER for the 
chool. 

The Scheme enables the Governors to pay the Head-Master a minimum sum 
of £100 per annum, which sum they will be prepared to increase by means of 
further capitation payments as circumstances justify. The Master will also 
have a residence provided for him. 

From the time of appointment to the opening of the School (when the Head. 
Master will take up his duties and the stipend commence) the Governors will 
require hirh to give advice and assistance from time to time as to the general 
arrangement of School buildings and grounds, for which a retaining fee of £100 
and reasonable expenses will be paid. ’ 
A Candidate must be under the age of 45, a Graduate of a University in the 
United Kingdom or the British possessions, and his name must appear in 
Column B of the Register of Teachers kept under the Order in Council of 
March 6th, 1902. 

Written applications stating qualifications, and re yg by not more 
than three testimonials, to be addressed to WILSON, WRIGHT, and 
WILSON, Solicitors, 6 Chapel Street, Preston, so as to be received not later 
than May 20th next. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—The MASTERSHIP will 

. be VACANT at the close of the Summer term. Salary, £2,200 per 
annum, with good house and garden. The Master must be a member of the 
Church of England and a Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. He is not 
allowed to take Boarders.—Applications, with 25 copies of testimonials, not 
exceeding six in number, to be sent to the SECRETARY, Haileybury College, 
Herfford, on or before May 20th, 1905. 


O LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and others.— 

QUIET LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST; clean, simple, and 
comfortable ; tems, 6s. a day, inclusive.x—Apply to Miss FRASER, Picket 
Hill, Ringwood, Hants. 


fhe BE LET for some months this spring and summer, a 

WELL-FURNISHED COTTAGE, pleasantly situated near Church and 
Post-office, and containing 3 sitting and 5 bedrooms and good offices.—Apply, 
Estate Office, Buxhall, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


“ADY K RECOMMENDS A FINISHING HOME 
SCHOOL near London where a small number of GIRLS of good family 


receive a brilliant education ; great attention fo health and sport; and delidate 
girls can study on special lines. Two Scholarships of value ¢ifered to two 
































PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 





clever girls over 16. They must be daughters of Professional men.—Address, 
« EMULATION,” c/o Robert Watson, 6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling, 


a Sir Arthur Ellis, G.0.V.0,, 
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 yagdeginae GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 
In view 


ion of Secon Education in Egypt, applications are 
oy Hm Creo ES STERSHIPS in SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

invited for Tinistry of Public Instruction. Masters to begin work in September, 
wet or Alexandria, and to teach in English exclusively. Over 400 boys in 
kay key mainly Mohammedans. the case of one of the Masters now 
a the subject mainly essential is Science (Experimental Physics and 
Chemistry) ; six of the New Masters will be principally engaged in teaching 
tics (Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra); the others will be conr 
Mathematics (ticularly with the teaching of English, Candidates must be 
Jess than 23 nor over 80 years of age, have a robust constitution, and have 
a University Degree in Honours. They must have rience as 
ers: preference will be given to applicants who. hold a Diploma in 
Teachers : Ralary, £295 per annum. (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £393 per 
5 m). All for out to Egypt. Teaching 
four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation 


two ths, 
Ot etfoations, with full statement of qualifications, and .accompanied by 
Coples (only) of Testimonials, must be sent in before May 15th, 1905, marked 
tside * +- Masterships,” and addressed to the SECRETARY- 
GENERAL, Ministry of Public Instruction, Cairo, Egypt, to whom candidates 
may apply for further information. 


Cuz OF LONDON SCHOOL — 
cer’ 








The Act of Parliament for establishing this School having appointed 
tain Professors of King’s ges and University College, London, to select 
and return to the Corporation of London the three Candidates best qualified 
for the OFFICE of FIRST or HEAD MASTER, gentlemen who intend offer- 
ing themselves as CANDIDATES are requested to transmit not less than 
12 printed copies of their testimonials, with the originals, not later than 
Saturday, May 20th, addressed to the SECRETARY, at the School, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C., where further particulars may be obtained between the 
hours of 9,30 and 4. 
The commencing salary will be £1,000 a year. shygnas 
The Professors will meet at the School for the examination of the testi- 


monials on Saturday, May 27th next. 


April 14th, 1905. - 
OLVERLEY SCHOOL, KIDDERMINSTER.— 
HOUSE-MASTERSHIP VACANT. Salary, £150. House for 30 Boys 
—rent, taxes, rates, and gas free. All Boys’ furniture supplied. £35 allowed 
for board of each Boy. ‘Phe house is as yet undeveloped. There are 2 acres 

of garden.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 
ALLIWICK MANOR.—The Misses FENTON beg to 
announce that they are REMOVING their SCHOOL from New 
Southgate a few miles further into the country to a large country house, 
situated in beautiful grounds, with ample accommodation for games of all 
kinds, and with a golf-course adjoining. The air is fine and bracing, and the 
surrounding country very beautiful. The house is large and airy, and has a 
southern aspect. The sanitary arrangements are perfect. It is within 9 miles 
of London, and there is an excellent service of trains to and from King's Cross, 
London Professors will attend as hitherto.—The address after April 12th, 1905, 

will be Halliwick, Winchmore Hill, London, N, 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council : 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed forin J uly next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopens on May 5th. 


T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE, 

on of the Scotch Education Department, and the Oxford and 

oint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 

ucation for Girls. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, 














Under 
Cambrid, 
Modern 
&c. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton College, 
Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
K C.M.G , K.C.S.1. ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &c. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages.for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms-for 
Ministers’ Danghters.—For Prespectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses, Limited number, individual attention; speeial care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


ro = oe HURST SCHOOL, 

















SOUTH CROYDON. 


Principals—Miss THEODORA E. CLARK, Miss K. M. ELLIS. 
Fees, 90 guineas a year. . 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals; Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W.—Established 1858.— 
Princjpals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss GERTRUDE 
WALLIS, late of the Froebel Educational Institute (School and College). 
Three Scholarships are offered to girls under fifteen years of age. NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, May 3rd.—Prospectus on application. 


DUCATION.—CHESHIRE— WINCHAM HALL, 

LOSTOCK GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentle- 

men. Inclusive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing 

Fields; Perfect Sanitation ; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—lIilus- 
trated Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 

















ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M, the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
DOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 


and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANS 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 


swimming. Field for sports. 
HANTRY MOUNT oC-reoou ©, 
_ BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—Head-Mistress, Miss ESTHER CASE, 
Certificated Student of Girton College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos. Second 
Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. A limited number of Boarders 
received. _NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 4th. 


MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL. 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 guineas. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 9ra. 
ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 
LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 











HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
Teachers. The Course includes ae meron for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher's cate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. Pe . 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The. Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifications 
for Admission, Scholarships, &c., yA obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon. Sec., 
Miss GARET BERNABD, Birchy Hill, Sway, Hants, 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fz £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, G@ GER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Frm £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small’ fees,-a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (ineluding French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 


all inquirers. 
T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Language 
pe puna by on Lecture System, carefuily graded with special needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
ortunities for elder girls to i in 
usic, and Art, or to —— fora University career. 
from 100 gns. per annum. EXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 
PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-SONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 a Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, jects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Educati All b hes and syst: 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful student. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, De ‘encing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. 
be arranged for in all branches of education, 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
dh; BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, ——— Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, " 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the ee 5 ema MANCHESTER, and 


Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Decsuries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


rus INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL. 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sis WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examing- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Looal Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHL of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 


annually to Student p may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


"Sh mteone ian OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 

Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 

Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2, 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mjstress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


S*. MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, BRIGHTON.—HIGH- 
kK) CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady Mi t Hall, 
Oxon.; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified staff. London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms. Large 
class-rooms. Hockey ground and tennis-eourts surrounding house. Riding, 
swimming.—Prospectus on application. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 
and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibug daily from London. Princi- 
pals: C. E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 











school. Excellent o 


History, Literature, ees 
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Hae SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HENDON 





the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 
2 oquial French, German, and Italian, Preparation for Examinations if 


HALL, MIDDLESEX.—The buildings having been largely extended, 
three Scholarships are offered (£50, £40, and £30 a year).—For particulars, 
apply to the SE TARY, 
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pe ee ee HOSPITAL, 
ALBERT: EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 
PB ag ets OF LONDON. 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on APRIL 26th. 

The Bowie occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 602 
beds, of which 540 are in constant use. 

Enitfatce and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number), of the value of 
more than £500, are offered for competition each year. 

Bt terre of 60 Resident and other Appointments are open to Students after 
qualification. 

A Students’ Clubforms part of the Medical School buildings, and the athletic 

und, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 40 minutes 


“k Prospectas pectan, containing fall particulars, may be obtained from the und 
containing ACU. j, Ma, ° rom the under- 
signed, J. i FISHER, B.S.Lond., Dean. 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 
The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN APRIL 25th, 1905. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate Regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
a te value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London Univer- 
sity Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations, 

ere isa large, thoroughly well —- cricket-ground. 

For further particulars, apply, personally or by letter, to Mr. W. DOUGLAS 
mF M.C.Cantab., Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, E.C. j 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten Entrance Scholarships from £50 to 
£60, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years at the College, will 
be awarded.on the results of an Examination to be held from July 3rd to 
July 8th, 1905. Names mast be entered before June lst. The College prepares 
Students for London Degrees and also for Oxford Honour Examinations. 
Inclusive fee, £90 a year. 

For forms of entry and further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Royal Holloway College. Englefield Green, Surrey. 


F\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
TERM COMMENCES MAY 4th. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 

















Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND, DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


OUNTESS —— RECEIVIS a FEW ELDER GIRLS 
wishing to finish their Education and be prepared for Society. Special. 
advantages for Languages, Music, Art, Japanese Physical Training, giving 
grace and suppleness, Tennis.—84 Fitzjohn'’s Avenue, Hampstead, London, N.W 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses, Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for gumes. 
Preparation for Universit Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education, 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 


T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
MIDDLESEX ee ee from London).—Country. Bracing Air. 
Principals—Miss LED D, M.A. Owens College; iss SHORE, His- 
torical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss B. SHORE, Mediwval and Modern 
Languages Tripos, Girton College. 














LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS 
Secretary— Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House-Mistress—Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, MAY 8th. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 


)\LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Miss LEADER, 
Classical Soe. Cambridge (assisted by the Misses FLETCHER, late 

of West Coombe House). High-class Boarding-School for Girls. Some Da; 
Pupils. Grounds of eleven acres ; beautiful situation; healthy neighbourhood. 
Special attention to individual training, & homecare. Tennis, hockey, net-ball. 


E ASTBOURNE, DRESDEN COLLEGE.—For GIRLS 

of good social position. Beautiful premises in fine grounds. Modern 
Languages; Music a speciality. Gymnasium, games, riding, sea bathing. 
Terms, 100 guineas. MUSICAL GOV.STUDENT REQUIRED. Premium. 
Pupils met in London.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 











UDOR HALL «806 i 
Comet pg ETE, Ey, oO 8 OE 
e Rev. J. W, D.D, a 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boardare only), 
First-rate Mod Davoation "Ee d | tiadeore cee a cs 
ra) ern Education, nm ee 
otremtne fox Moai oot re Lemar es eee 
: 's. H. G. Seetey, F.R.S. wa 
M.A. (Eng. im)i & E. Matprn, M.A, FRHGa ww bh M Hee ra 
(French); Dr. PPat (German); C. Jenram, M.A. (“ " Events: 
MUSI UsTAVE GARciA. R.C.M.; Gustave Pascune tron te. 
toire); Grorce Macratu, Pupil of Leschetizky; Pavi Srozvise (Violin), 
PAINTING AND DRAWING—Tenrrice Witutams, B.I. Also large 
dent Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including’ 
certificated gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and’ 
trained nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4a 
Large gymnasium, cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, —_ 


EIGHTON PARK SOHOOL 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universitiag, 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, hi . 
town and the Thames Valley. - a v high abowe the 

‘or Honours List, Prospectus, culars of Scholarships s 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, Mek nt the Bent 


ap hand COLLEGE. os A First-Grade Public §¢ 

8 ing on high ground (200 ft. above the sea). Presi ; 
iion. the MARQUIS of BATH. Chairman, Majoe G. He eecan one 
Head-Master, A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.A, rand 
Junior Schools, Classical and Modern Sides. Preparation for avy, 
London Matriculation. A Scholarship Examination will be held on the 5th 
and 6th July, 1965, when Ten Scholarships, worth from £15 to £90 n 
will be awarded, 'NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, May 5th, 19s at 
which day an Entrance Examination will be held. One or more patna 
will be awarded at this Examination if Candidates are of sufficient merit, 
.For further particulars apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI: 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, . 
and 8th. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHO of 
£20 per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLE 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations ; also several HO’ 
Lager gw ay, of i. per mer oan —. fe rar] Candidates must be 
, and Junior Candi s under 14, on st.—Apply to the BURSAR, 
College, Cheltenham, ¥ ~_ 7 a 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, 
i Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 
Since 1897: 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Ho 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Fore 
‘ Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class); 17 London Ma 
— Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances BN, 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem, an 

















Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, J 
Teslee School with separate buildings and grounds, - wy), OM. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
ae swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. hog advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL.—The SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION will be held at Clothworkers’ Hall, Mincing Lane, E.C,,, 
on THURSDAY, April 27th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ROADSTAIRS—PIERREMONT COLLEGE 
Home School on the Coast, Modern equipment. Moderate fees, 


Prospectus and List of Honours from L. W. POSNETT, M.A. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1905. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also Scholarshi 
for Bove intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD. 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. _ Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisburv and Winchester dioceses. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for, 
Senior School.—Apply AD-MASTER, School House. 


T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, MAY 5th. 
Onis io ne fant te neere For full purticulars apply Heat Mesien 
ambridge in e@ last six years.—For ie a) y 
Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A. _ oor 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and Professions, ‘ 
Valuable Scholarships and leaving Exhibitions. 
Magenine Junior ey > (8 to 12). 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
We HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY.—The Rev. C. B, FENDALL wishes to 
give notice that WOODCOTE HOUSE will be REOPENED on MAY 8th, 
under thoroughly satisfactory and efficient management.—Full informa’ 
may be obtained from Rev. C. B. FENDALL, Hatton Hill, Windlesham, 
from 0. H. BRADNACK, Esq., Sutherland House, Folkestone. 
































RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCO and Miss TARVER. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th. 

Boys jens the school on May 5th are eligible, as others. Special Classes 

for ,» NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev, 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Oxford Graduate, 

has & VACANCY fora THIRD PUPIL. Backward boy of 17 or 18 preferred, 

ch and German. Special peede: attaum Kg Entrance ‘Sramine 
tions. Bracing: large uD hockey, Parochial 

Society. Home life and careful supervisi jon, : o. 








\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
] Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
Laboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. _ Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships te Universities and Hospitals. for London 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 4th.—There will be a COMPETITION 

for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (the amounts of which will be deducted froth 
Fees) on July 6th and 7th for ur between 11 and 15.—Applications ‘for 
ze armen, &c., or particulars of Open Scholarship, to be addressed to 


(CLERGYMAN (Graduate T.0.D.) has VAOCANOY fora 


THIRD PUPIL. Highest references; most successful and ) 
Teacher; French, Classics, Mathematics, English Literature. 














ores, Reay a with ony pe eo eed < comfort ; <7 blin; , 
bracing 3; golf, tennis, . attention to Backward and Delicate. 
Boy.—Box 67, The Spectator, 1 eillngton Street, Strand, London, W.0,  “*” 
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ae 
RAL COLLEGE, 
oY AL ro Be iis EDWARD VII. 


h. Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
if ner land 220 —— Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, kc. 
For Land the particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 


Pr eC nly to the PRINCIPAL, 
ols ca BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23rd. 





ALTHA. ~ COLLEGE, KENT. 
E Wis ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Parsipext—H.R.H. T 


—HIs ots ¥Y THE KING. 
TARDE LETHE PRINCE OF WALEE  aoe ay 
and EDUC or 
PUBLIC a tions, Recent honours * mcinde Classical Scholarships, 


Navy and io to Woolen, So - ‘ Britannia,’ and Osborne, 
NEXT nd. 
jo Naval Clerkships, &e. ‘s. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the 


ead-Master, Rev. 
Apply ttn RY. 92 32 Sackville Street, London, Ww. 
H Ty M.S. 
. 


‘CONWAY.’—SOCHOOL SHIP. 
MOORED IN THE THE MERSEY. 

to give a sound Technical and al and General Education to boys desirous 
of enter: the Mercantile Marine and other professions, Several nomina- 

tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars aud prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.RB., H.M.S, ‘ Conway,’ 
Bock Ferry, Cheshire. 


TLLHALLOWS SCHOOL, HONITON, DEVON. 
A a ey ed for UNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
lass for Scholarships at the Public Schools. 
aes 4 Board and Tuition from £42 a year. 
For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


A LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
‘An EXAMINATION will be Held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 
1905, for a RIGHT OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, four (Junior Platt) of £30, and 


, all tenable pd three years, and open to Boys under Is ot on 
iy Wai Pte ‘rls alars may be bad from Bev. A. H, COOKE, M.A., 














{ALVES COLLEGE. — Scholarshi , AR. Examination, 
7th,and 8th. One of £87 (£99 for the , oneot £56, 
lour OF ao of of 280, and four or | of £30 per annum. Council | {ominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain 


a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to HEAD- MASTER or SECRETARY. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A..8. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a ” dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing tor the Public Schools and Osborne a odern Languages 
a Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Fi Farm. Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding. —Prospectus on application. 


PADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS Sarre Som £80 to £20 in value will be offered for 
Snpetiion in July. Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance Yor Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 








NTERNATIONAL. GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PAIS, 





HOLIDAY COURSES, specially adapted to the needs of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING STUDENTS, will be held during the months of JULY, AUGUST, 
SEPTEMBER, 





For full Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


HE ANGLO-FRENCH UNIVERSITY SOHOOL for 
LADIES, now REMOVED from Villa Papillon, Dieppe, to the historic 





— of the late Alexandre Dumas, » Puys, pres 3 Unri situation ; 
and country; pisying field, tennis wns, be ; fall’ staff; 
Diplomaed French Professors ; ; Eng EN Fs ; 


Principal, English Protestant, now 
Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or in her Chilet 
pore, Dieppe. Conversational French ra) ag Ae facilities for 
Music ( oforte, Singing, Organ, Vio iolon ), Sketching, Art 


Classes, German. —— ties for ev of thy ‘enjoymen 
Courses of Practical ch Cookery (6 folilled ch chef) and of ecdcaking: 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Boarding and Da ay School for French and 

English Girls. tion for aminations. English References, 

Escort my April, LITTLE GIRL an mnn as COMPANION to other; 
reduced fees.—Principal, Mile. WALKER (Registered), 8 Quai Bérigny. 


TEPPE. —Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD, 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Ere paration for Army, Civil Service, U 
Pupils placed with ith French families, if desired. ‘Holiday os 9 received.— 
yy wate BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. seg P pat 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, B.N., Exeter; t. John Parry, 

ao Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address : a Liancourt, 
ise, France. 


ARIS.—Mlle. BERTHAULT RECEIVES GIRLS for 
Finishing Education; thoroughly recommended.—Apply, 29 Bue 
Boulainvilliers, Paris; and Mrs, STAPLETON, 46 Montagn Square, London. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts sud, 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de i 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mlle. 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches, Excellent Visiting 


ingland.— M, i,” care of J. 























Neuilly, Paris. 





LENALMON D. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY. 13th and 14th. 
For full particulars. apply to the Warden, Rev. A, BR, F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, al 1 d, Perth, 


BREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, founded ante 

1381, A.D.—Small a Grade Public School. Classical and Modern. 

sual outdoor Games. NEXT TERM BEGINS 

HOLARSHIP 3 EXAMINATION, MAY 5th and 6th. Vacancies 

for ote ~ School Honse, Castle House, and at yf Court (boys 
under 13 years).—For Prospectus, &c., address HEAD-MASTER, 


RIVATE TUITION, BEXHILL-ON.- SEA.—Mr. D. M. 

BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVES a few Resident 

PUPILS to Pre: for the Universities Entrance, and other Examinations, 
—Address, Leigh Holme, Hastings Road, Bexhill-on- 


INDHEAD SCHOOL (Pre meenaner ts, having been taken 

over by Mr. ROBERT BAGOT E D, M.A., Oxon, of Remenham 

Place, near Henley. on-Thames, will be BEOPENED FRIDAY, May ar ood 
Postal address, Hindhead School, Haslemere Station, Haslemere, L. & S.W 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET 
Preparation for all Public Schools.—Apply for Prospectus to Head- 
ter, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 


IGGLESWICK SUHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£60 and under) will be offered in June for Classics, Mathematics, 
odern or Science. Examination at Giggleswick and in London,— 
Particulars ma: yd be Tot from the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 


W frmMoute COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


Preparation for Universities and Army. Professional and Scientific 
Examinations, Scholarships and Exhibitions, Separate Junior School. 
Bracing climate, 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


W OODLANDS, DEGANWY, NORTH WALES.— 

Small PREPARATORY BOARDING: SCHOOL. Highly recommended. 
Numerous Entrance Scholarships & Successes at Public Schools. High, healthy 
and beautiful situation. Large house & grounds, Country life. Sea bathing. 
Every care taken of backward or delicate boys.—C. F. PUGHE, M.A., Cantab. 


[HE OLD RIDE, BSRANKSOME PARK, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


NEXT TERM will BEGIN on parDAr. ir a 
For Mrs. ROYERS—S. A. PHILLIPS, C. J. B. W 


HAS tTBOURNE COLLEGE 


President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
jeans RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
ay Many Trafalgar Square, W.cr "Tela agli an 

Ray it Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). a 


(RanD HOTEL, CARRON, FIONNAY-VALAIS, 

SUISSE.—Altitnde 1 1,497m, Ouvert du 1 Juin au 30 Septembre. A 

Feta atic arenes, RIT). _ Nannie, vitete. Bains ot dowches & 
1m. ua: 

eu Télégraphe, Fension dg 64 10 10 frs, ; po phd roy. en Juin et Sapteuioe. 









































who wish to study Languages, Music, and other subjects my find a. 
comfortable Home in a German Family; rooms overlooking the Bhine, 
English references given.—“ L. M.,” Uileiie 58, K5ln-am-Rhéin. 


ALDH ET SB, BERN B= 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS, 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


RESDEN.—Fraulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited 

number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, Dresden A, 55 Streh- 

lenerstr. Special advantages for Languages, Art, Music, Literature, &c. 
Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will te 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recom: Es! 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be t 

J. and J. PATON, Epucarionat Acrsts, 
"Cannon Srreet, Lonpom, E.c. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 











post-free, 2s. 


1s. 4d. 


Boe. @AsST i OR. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys er Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Mesers. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been o— in touch with the leading 
educational pot Pood Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 

and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of ch , by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCA NAL 
AGEN CY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily See —Cee 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SOHOOLS. —The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a bod 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without c to 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abzoad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


R. TRUMAN’S LIST of GOVERNESSES and LADY 

NUBSES provides the best and easiest means of securing the services 
of English and Foreign Ladies of good recommendations and experience in 
the care and education of children.—Post-free on application to the LADY 
SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman's Educational Agency, 6 Holes Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 























de chemin 
iia , MAUVOIEDS (1, — ) oy 1h h.de Fionnay. Ouvert du 15 Juin au 
bre.—Dr. FRANCOIS CAREON, Propristaire (des deux Hotels), 


mona ieee bee pray ee we te ty ~~ and DAY 
gland on ntinent.—Csa Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


Masters.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 


% 


SASSISSOU and Miss ; 


ERMANY—COLOGNE.—A few YOUNG LADIES © 


PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
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COOL AND SWEET. 


Soild in Two Strengths— 
MEDIUM 
4d. per oz.; ?1b. Tins, 1/6. 


MILD 
5d. per oz.; 21b. Tins, 1/8. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 


PLAYER'S © 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


LONDON 
sketches of 


chairs, &c. 


LIBRARY 





8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 


£1 4, ‘14s. MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PALERMO, 
1 ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, LISBON, and LONDON. 
Leaving Marseilles May 4th. 
£10 10s, ROME TOURS, FLORENCE-VENICE TOURS. 
Details, H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


MAPLE & CO _ 


PARIS 
“CHAIRS” 


A new book with 600 photographs ang 


drawing room, dining room, 


library, study, hall, and office chairs, easy 
chairs in every variety of shape and cover. 
ing, wicker, coloured cane and bamboo 


The most interesting and 


comprehensive book of chairs published 
Free on application 


CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO. 








YOURS TO 


Excellent Hotels. 





BOOTH &.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James 


Street, Liverpool. 


PORTUGAL. 
BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMEBS. 


£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £14 to £18 for 23 to 27 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £55,000,000, 














T YPEWRITING 


WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. P 


by Dr. H. Woodward, F'.R:S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 
(post-free).—-HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, She: 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now need fw 


8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Ho 
F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, ns 


ta 
pad 











Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Southampton Street, Strand), 


payable to “ John Baker.” 





hel 


LIGION, 


ERSONS SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION 

free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher nature of 
man, are invited to apply for Literature (sent gratis and Post-free) to the 
SECRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 
— St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, London, W., where Services are 
every Sunday at 11 and 7, 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRICE Laties’ 23 ,, | | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
; Gents’ 3/3 , | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
*‘ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Roxsinson & CLEAVER have a 
ERE OE TEAEED world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
fists ‘Post free MANDKERCHIEFS 


LARS, Gentl ’s 4-fold, from 4/ 
IRISH per dor Gufs for Ladies - “a el 


m 5/11 per doz. 
HIRTS, Fine 


S) 
COLLARS, CUFFS, Gioi? with'S 
PRICE © ironts, 35/6 
bists PC st FREE. & SHIRTS. per }-doz. 
ranean: (to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 


materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 


14/- the }-doz. 


N.B.—To: Prevent Delay, ali Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THackEeRsr. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET,reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
qn receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of bok gr 10Q, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Cen’ Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions recewed by, THE OLD CORNER 
BookstT@RE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEwS ComPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssRs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWSCom- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.;  GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, LTD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DEP6T, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GOTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Riasy, Adelaide. 





THE AGE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


A Sketch of the Period of European Reviyal,. 


which claims among its representatives Goethe, 
Prudhon, Gainsborough, and Mozart. By 
Cuartes Newton Scott. New and Revised 
Edition, 3s. 6d. London: Tue LeapENHALL 
Press, Lrp., 50 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Comyunications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases, Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases, 


S. FISHER, 


Ltd., 


18 STRAND, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘lhe quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 83 
wine usually sold at meek higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Doren 
Ba 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 





Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .........scsseseeeeeesercee ser j040,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,00 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 COBNHILL, London, EC. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 'are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGEAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, oa 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


digt 
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“A PRESENT 


FOR AN 


ABSENT FRIEND 





The Overseas Dazly Mail is a complete 
digest of all the interesting and important 
Home News of the Week, printed for readers 
in the Colonies and Abroad. 


It is produced on specially manufactured 
paper weighing less than 2-0z., so that it 
can be delivered fifty-two times to any 


address in 
postage, which should be remitted by P.O. 


the world for 5s. including 


or Cheque, crossed “Coutts and Co,” 


Specimen Copy will be forwarded post-free 
by applying to the 
ASSISTANT CLERK, 
“Daily Mail,” 
London. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & 60. 


THE CREED OF THE CHRISTIAN. 
By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., Bishop of Birmingham, 8vo, 
paper, 6d. net; also cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
In uests pular work, 
the publishers ie deakeat to —~ 4 ae ES init fhe edition to 
,000 copies, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT & ITS MESSAGES.. 
= the Rev. EDGAR C. F. GIBSON, D.D., Bish ite of 
Gloucester. Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. {Second ‘ition. 

**Dr. Gibson has studied the Old Testament, and his thoughts are new as 
well as true. If the publishers will give us more of this we shall be thankful.” 
—Ezpository Times, 


WHY CHRISTIANITY IS REASONABLE. 
By the Rev. WALTER J. CAREY, M.A. With Introduction by Canon 
SCOTT HOLLAND. Cloth, 1s. net; paper, 6d.:net. Second Edition, 

“ The frank output of a living man of his own vital Creed.”—Guardian. 
“ Very valuable.”—School Guardian. 


WAS JESUS CHRIST DIVINE ? 


An Enquiry into the Credibility of the Incarnation. By the Rev. 
J. HOWARD B. MASTERMAN, M.A., Professor of History in the 
University of Birmingham. Cloth, 1s. 3d. net; paper, 9d. net. 


[Second Edition, 
“One of the best answers.”—Ezpository Times. 
“A masterly handling of the subject....... eminently lucid and clear.” 
—Western Morning News, 














NEARLY READY. 


THE STORY OF THE BEGINNING. 


Genesis in the Light of Recent Research. By Mrs, FREDERIC GREEN. 
With Introduction by the Right Rev. H. E. BYLE, D.D., Bishop of Win- 
chester. Cloth, 1s. 3d. net; paper, 9d. net. 
This will be found a most valuable help to parents and teachers at the 
present time. 





THIRD EDITION. 


THE LAW of CHURCHWARDENS 


And Sidesmen in the Twentieth Century. 
By P. V. SMITH, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. 
Cloth boards, 2s. net (postage 4d. extra). 
** Altogether an admirable ee 


** Excellent, an indispensable possession for all who are called to the office of 
churchwarden,”—Church Times, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per Ib, 2 oz. packet. 


6/8 -/11 fe 
7/4 W/= Po 

Delightfully 7/4 1/- Ler 

cool, 

tour” S/= 1/0 bea 

nai @ Wabin 


aroma. 
1/4 faa 


A mild, cool 
mixture. 


SWASHBUCKLE 
BOARDMAN’S 
THE CHAIRMAN 
TOURNAMENT 
WASSAIL 
INDIAN FAKIR tial 10/- 


SPECIAL ! 
1 oz, Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post pald. 
NOTE, —Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 


the most exactipg palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R, J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


Banuxzns; MancuzstTsr ayp Livenroot District, 


The mildest 
pipe tobacco 
made, 
Medium. 





THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF MAN. 
By S. B. G. McKINNEY, M.A., L.R.C.P. Edin. 
NOW READY—PART V., THE BIBLE, 
Price 6d. net ; postage 1}d. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 21 Paternoster Sq., E.C.; 
Ayp EDINBUBGH, 


OOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES.— 
RUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
NOW READY and sent post-free on application. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“Mr. E. Baker 
is a vevy experienced bookseller.”—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. All 
out-of-print books supplied, no matter what_the subject. The most expert 
bookfinder extant. Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED—£30 offered for 
Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £50 for Walton’s Angler, 1653; £10 for Jorrogks’ 
Jaunts, 1843 ; £20 for Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807 ; £20 for Shelley’s Queen 
Mab, boards, 1813; £3 for Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807; £2 
for Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1809; 25s. for Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 1798,— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright 8t., Birmingham. 


lw WANTED (Old or New); any Quantity for 
‘ Cash.—Consignments per rail receive immediate attention, & Cash Offerg 
sent per return. Experienced Buyers sent any distance for large Collections, 
Scarce and out-of-print Books supplied, no matter what subject. Please state 
wants, Catalogues free—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 
OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. Special list free. 103. to £50 cach paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847 ; £5 for Keata’s 
Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Impprtance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &«.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in_ Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVE mq 4RBY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, d, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a@ contaminated milk supply of 
towns, especially in hot weather. 


Milk Food, No. 2. 
From 3 to6 mths, 























Milk Food, No. r. 


Malted Food, No. 
From birth to 3 mths. aol 


From 6 mths. & upw: 





A pamphlet on “ Infant Feeding and Management ” (48 pages) free, 





Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, EC. 
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TWO PAPERS FOR > ~ al ia 
THE PRICE OF ONE “ 











Edited 

* _—— 

The Newest Development in ‘ 

Country-House Journalism, se 

With every Copy of the Current Issue of THe County GENTLEMAN is presented free of MAI 

charge a complete Woman’s Newspaper entitled THz Fasntons Review. This Supplement ro 

to THe County GENTLEMAN is unique in Country-House journalism, in so far that it is the ie 

only Review of Reviews which deals with subjects of exclusively Feminine Interest published = 

in the English language. | 
By the inclusion of THe Fasuions Review, THe County GenTLEeman becomes the 

Ideal Country-House Paper, as it now caters for all the inmates: of the Country House —_ 

irrespective of sex. Bi, 


No. 3 is GIVEN AWAY at ali BOOKSTALLS & NEWSAGENTS: ree 
To-day with every Copy of 


The County Gentleman. [| % 




















190 
106. 
Ask for THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, and your Newsagent will present you with er 
Tue Fasnions Review free. DE 
Ti 
e e — 
Solving the Rural Housing Problem, | su, 
; HA 
. Br 
Ox 
OVER ONE HUNDRED COTTAGES _ 

TO BE ERECTED THIS SUMMER AT THE CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION. 
ke FO! 
Numerous Designs, Plans, and other Exhibits of Interest to all Landowners, Agricultural : 
Labourers, Butlders, and Architects will be on view. H 
THE CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION, in which most of the great Landowners in the _. 
United Kingdom are interested, was first suggested by a Series of Articles which appeared in the pages of . zz 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. TH 
These Articles were written by well-known Landowners, Builders, Architects, and other experts, and cr 
contained the Plans, Designs, Specifications, and other Technical Memoranda concerning the Erection of no ph 
fewer than 30 Types of £150 Cottages. This Series of Articles in now incorporated into a handy publication = 
entitled TH 
‘“‘IN SEARCH OF A £150 COTTAGE,’ | 

and can be obtained through any Bookstall or Newsagent, or may be had direct from our Office, 3 Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C. Price 6d. ; post-free, gd. 

By A 
You will find =i 
‘‘IN SEARCH OF A £150 COTTAGE ”’ 
the most useful Publication of its kind in the world. You can secure a copy by ordering it on the subjoined Form. MI 
ORDER FORM. To the PUBLISHER, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me one Copy of “In Search of a £150 Cottage,” for which I beg to enclose 
you Ninepence (9d.) in stamps. TI shall be glad also if you will send me the Current Issue — 
of “The County Gentleman,” containing your. Free Supplement, ‘‘The Fashions Review,” H. 
for which I also enclose you 63d. in stamps (in all, Is. 3d.) Gi 


peoncceesaccdnepecccrecosccsoctoccnsesboceccsovedesduccocensesqeecocqnsescosedecesscessounss 
bseccsccossvccccocncccnnnced cudsensboatnaveivedatad conebandegeaseesseesecsasiecrTit een 
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WOMILLAN AND GO.S_LIST. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 


-y H. SHORTHOUSE. 


Faited by his WIFE. In 2 vols., Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 
Pe tc Bi SEIT 
ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS.—New Vol. 








JOHN INGLESANT. 
By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 3s. net. 
a a [Tuesday. 
-_-- 


VOL. V. JUST PUBLISHED. 
DIARY & LETTERS OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840), 


i Niece, CoaRtoTre Barrett. With Preface and Notes by 
1s Edited Pox, With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches, - In 
G vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 1778—June, 1781. Vol. IL, 1781-1786. Vol. ITI., 
‘August, 1786—June, 1788. Vol. IV., July, 1788—July, 1791. Vol. V., July, 
1791—April, 1802. 10s. 6d. net each. 


VOL. lll. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. In 5 vols, Vol. III., FROM THE DEATH OF LORD 
’ PALMERSTON IN 1865 TO 1876, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
Previously published—Vols. I.and II. 8s. 6d, net each. 

i ronicle.—‘‘As his theme develops Mr. Herbert Paul is displaying 
Prien $ a true pupi) and follower of his hero, Lord Macaulay. The 
resemblance becomes more striking with every volume, There is in both the 
game width of scholatship and splendid power of memory. There is the same 

ion for meticulous detail, for. quaint byways.of law and literature, for dead 
and forgotten controversies, There is the same delight in emphasis, in frank 
partisanship, in heroic admirations and detestations.” 


1905 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 
1905. Edited by J. Scorr Kexttim, LL.D. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net, 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES8.—New Volume. 


DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Firta. With 


Illustrations by Ne~tty Ericusen. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

















SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY: Lectures on 


HAMLET, OTHELLO, KING LEAR, and MACBETH. By A. C, 
Braptzy, LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford, 8vo, 10s, net. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
NEW NOVEL. 
FOND ADVENTURES. Tales of the Youth of 


the World. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON GREEK 
SUBJECTS. 


By 8. H. Burcusr, Litt.D., LL.D., late Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 


THE RETURN TO PROTECTION. By 
Wittram Smart, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D., Adam Smith Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

—" Most effective of all recent manuals on the great controversy 
of the day......Professor Smart puts his case with a freshness and simplicity of 
style which conceal the wealth of knowledge and thought upon which it is 














THE LOGIC OF HUMAN CHARACTER. 
By Cuartes J. Wuirny, B.A., M.D.Cantab. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
PRINCIPLES & METHODS OF 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


By A.C. Piaov, M.A., F.S,S., Fellow of the Royal Economic Society. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








THE HISTORICAL RELATIONS OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY TO THE END 
OF THE 16th CENTURY. 


An Address delivered at, the St. Loris Congress in 1904, By T. Ciivrorp 
ALLBUTT, M.A:, M.D., &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Sp number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
7 é Telephone: Centra 1515, 
elegraphic Address; Bookmen, Lonpon, Codes: Umicopg and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 











LOVERS IN - LONDON. 1s. nett. 

' In Mr. A. A. Milne the publisher claims to have 
discovered a genuine and original hwmowrist. whose 
future popularity is asswred. Of his bright and breeby 
book PUNCH says, “ It sparkles*with hwmowir on every 
page,” whilst TRUTH adds that it is making a palpable 
hit by reason of tte lively hwmour. 


THE HOUSE OF MERRILEES. 6s. 


All the reviewers agree that ‘‘The House of 
Merrilees” is the best novel of its kind published 
for years. Mr. Archibald Marshall, says the 
BOOKMAN, “is more than a clever puzzle maker. 
He adds to extreme ingenuity in construction a 
considerable gift for characterisation, and a faculty 
for writing pleasing and natural dialogue.” 


THE UNEQUAL YOKE. 6s. 

The deep insight that characterises Mre. Penrose’. 
work has been the subject of much favourable comment ; 
without being precisely a novel with a purpose, it gives 
a most salutary object-lesson in the hypocrisy which too 
often accompanies extreme religious professions. The 
treatment of the story is original, and the book abounds 
in delicate humour. 


PEACE ON EARTH. 6s. 


Mr. Reginald Turner’s new novel, “Peace on 
Earth,” raises many issues of much moment, and 
will be widely read and discussed. ‘Crazy philan- 
thropy ” and Anarchy, with its opposite extreme, are 
dealt with in the light of contemporary facts. 





BY THE AUTHORS OF “WISDOM WHILE YOU WAIT.’ 


CHANGE FOR A HALFPENNY. 
One Shilling nett everywhere, 


London: ALSTON RIVERS, Arundel Street, Strand, W.0. . 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA | PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post -free on 
applications FOREIGN BOOKS are avail- 
able on all Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
’ AND NEW - REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The APRIL LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings: carefully repaired or restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 











Cowrer’s LETTERS. 
Tue TRANSLATORS OF THE WELSH 


FERDINAND FABRE. 
THE FourtH Gosret,—I. 
Martek. 


By Miss Bovcusrett.—The Midwives Act. 
Woman’s Role in the Future. By Miss Metcatre.—Women’s Suffrage, &c. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 119. APRIL, 1905. Price 6s. 
ConTENTS. 


Cuvurcn Rerorm :—II. Tue Increase| Mr. C. H. Turyer’s Epirion oF THE 


Nicene CREED aND Canons. 
Romanism, CATHOLICISM, AND THE 
Coxrcorpar, 
Snort Noricss. ; 
Iypex or Artictes To Vous. I.-LIX. 
(October, 1875—Janvakr, 1905). 
London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 5 New Street Square, E.C. 
Anaual Subscriptions (£1) received by the Publishers, 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 
Of Social and industrial Questions. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1905. 


Physical Deterioration. By Miss Piumptre.—Nurses’ Registration Bills. 
By Mrs. Wattacz Bauce.— 


OF THE EpiscopaTE (continued). 


BrBte. 





Miss Epira Hare, Sec., Office of the Englishwoman’s Review, 22 Berners 


Street, Oxford Street, W.; and Wirt1ams and Norears, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 
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THE MARRIAGE OF 
- WILLIAM ASHE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


The following pe eh nie opinions evidence the high 
the work has received from the Press 
in Snatand and America: 















SPECTATOR, NEW YORK TIMES. 
*'*The most attractive and bril-| “Its place is with the books 
nem. of all Mrs. Humphry Ward’s | that do not die.” 
novels.” 
PALL ae GAZETTE. NEW YORK SUN. 
“ perb book, full of colour | _,‘‘ This is the best of Mrs. Ward's 


and s' ~ a telly noble in its eleva- | Stories......We have found nothing 


in recent fiction by which we have 
narrative, ia ing with all that been more impressed and enter- 
the heart cares for tained.” 


GUARDIAN. NEW YORK WEEKLY POST. 


“In her creation of Lady Kitty | ‘‘William Ashe is the strongest 
Mrs. Ward has achieved a/ male character Mrs. Ward has 


MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S NEW NOVEL, 


PUBLISHED, February 8th | THIRD IMPRESSION, March { 
SECOND IMPRESSIQN, Feb. 2ist |! FOURTH IMPRESSION, March 
FIFTH IMPRESSION, April 12th, “ 


PETER'S MOTHER 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. Crown 8vo, 6, 


TIMES. DAILY TELE 
"A delightful book...... There is aj ‘* Peter's +e pred nant 
rance about it very like the frag- | character as th fa asi {on 


rance of a Devon meadow.” writer ever a 
GUARDIAN. novel the reader ould not “aah atiae 
“The story is admirably told, the opted 


—, are ah living and distinct, mS fascinating story.. Peter te. 
sunita or ly Mary, she is a|m me of Tom Tullivey 
triumph,” E ‘Mill on the Floss,’ ” —— Ta 


A VAGRANT ENCLISHWOMAN. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD. Crown 8yo, és, 














triumph.” thus far drawn.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“ The book’s atmosphere is human and pleasa: 
a quality which every reader values highly, use it is } pomp haa 










ITALIAN LETTERS OF 


By MARY KING 


DALE TELEGRAPH.—“ Fresh, original, and attractive....... The volume 
bas pee ee > charm and vivacity of detail which characterised the letters of 


Sévigné, Mary Montagu, Gibbon, or Cowper.” 








JUST PUBLISHED.—With 24 Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. not. 


A DIPLOMAT'S WIFE, 


WADDINGTON. 


EVENING STANDARD AND ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. a 
both entertaining and pleasant....... It is = ill-natured,” The volume ty 





TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE. 


By the Hon. Henry J. Coxe, Author of “A Ride over the Rocky Moun- 
” *Creeds of the Day, * &, With a Portrait Frontispiece, small 





















. 10s. 6d. 
. vane ree. —‘One of the liveliest and most irresistible books of 
memoirs have appeared for a long time.” 
PUNCH. ae A vivi ia narrative that recalls the colour of his sometime friend, 
tain 
LOBE.—* Ti is long since we have found a book of its class more engrossing 
and more sanely fascinating.” 


IN PEACE AND WAR: Auto- 


jographical Sketches. By Sir Joun Furtgy, Kt., D.L., J.P., Author of 
bs Seugsies and Experiences of a Neutral Vo unteer, ” &e. With'a Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [On May 10th. 


SPRING IN A SHROPSHIRE 


ABB EY, By Lady Caruerine Minynes GaskeE.t, Author of ‘* The 
® New Cinderella,” and “Old Shropshire Life.” With 
16 Full-page Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. [On May 8th, 


TRINITY HOUSE, LONDON: Past 


and Present. By Watter H. Mae With a Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Shortly. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. have pleasure In announcing 
the publication of a CROWN 8Svo 3s. 6d. SERIES 
under the title of 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY. 


Series will comprise some of the best works of modern 
La volumes. will be well printed and issued in a neat 


authors. The 
cloth binding of special design. 
THE FOLLOWING recs > tas a LIBRARY, AMONG OTHERS, 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT.’ With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations and a Chart. By Franx T. BuLuen. 
THE WHITE COMPANY. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
By A. Conan Dore. 
JESS. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. By H. R1pER HacearD. 
Other Volumes to follow. 





NOTICE.—A Fifth and thoroughly Revised Edition is now ready 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKE. 


SPEARE. By Sipyey Lez, Editor of the “Di at 
Natiopal Biography,” Honarary Doctor of 
in the Victoria University. With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a — 


of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakeel 
Signatures, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE,—“ This masterly work is an honour t 
English scholarship, an almost perfect model of its kind. Barely have we 
seen a book so who ry satisfying, so admirably planned, so skilfully executed” 


U P| A ND By F. B. Brapuer-Brrt, F.B.G.S., LCS, With 
® an Introduction by the Hon. H. H. Bisurr, CSL, 
C.LE., Home Secretary to the Government of India, With 20 Full-page 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
EVENING StANDARD.—‘ It is perfectly a The wedding ceremonies 
and the eer festivals are delightful to read 
—‘ A book that every one who corieaie ‘a talk about India should 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 
ROSE OF THE WORLD. Book III. { THE 3 
Chaps. 6-8. By AGnrs and Ecer- H = a mearesath 1:5. jus 
Tom Caste. A PLEA FOR THE USELESS. By 
THE, _ REDISTRIBUTION OF THE H. D. Rousg, Litt.D 


iral Sir Cyprian sasiebiatial AND SEA- 
Sonex G BR By Arruur F, ND SEAT 


FRENCH, REFUGEES TO ENGLAND | PORT fs ey te ITS SIEGE AND 
71-72. By Mrs, Frepexic FALL. A Contemporary Epic, 
Siswe. By Ricuarp Barry, 


A HOME OF DIAMONDS. By Pro-| THE, FOURTH TIME. By W. 
fessor T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., FBS mo PuILir GROsER. 
FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW.-I. 








THE LITTLE YELLOW MAN. THE KING’S REVOKE. 
ARTHUR STRONG. By Sir Bow- 10-11. By Mrs. Maneume 
LAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart Woops. 


*.* Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on April 27th. 













FORTHCOMING SIX- 


TWO MOODS OF A MAN 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


Author of ‘‘ Crowborough Beacon,” *‘Glencairly Castle,”’ &. 
[In the press, 


ROSE OF LONE FARM 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, 


Author of “Turnpike Travellers,”’ ‘‘ Travels Round Our Village,” 
From a Thatched Cottage,” &. [In the press, 





SHILLING NOVELS. 


ROSE OF THE WORLD 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


Authors of “Young April,’ ‘‘The Secret Orchard,” ‘“‘The Star 
Dreamer,” &e. [On May 8th. 


THE MAROUIS’S EYE 


By G F. BRADBY, 
Author of “ Joshua Newings; or, The Love Bacillus.” [In Moy. 








*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a copy of their Catalogue post-free on application. 
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